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tribes  of  Indians,  .and  to  engage  them  to 
continue  firm  in  their  attachment  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Hr  fi  t  out  on  this  perilous  embaf- 
fv,  with  al)f)ut  fifteen  attendants,  late  in 
Oeftober  1755  ;  and  fo  far  fucceeded,  that, 
on  his  return  with  Monf.  dc  St  Pierre’s 
anfwer,  and  his  good  fuccefs  in  the  Indian 
regotiatiors,  he  was  complimented  with 
the  thanks  and  approbation  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  Ilisj  nirnal  of  this  whole  tranfac- 
lion  was  pubi Tned  in  Virginia,  ard  does 
great  credit  to  his  induftry,  attention,  and 
judgment  ;  and  it  has  fince  proved  of  in 
finite  frrvice  to  thofe  who  have  been 
doomed  to  traverfe  the  fame  inhofpitable 
tracts. 

Soon  after  this,  the  defigns  of  the 
French  becoming  moremanifeft,  and  their 
movements  and  Ci  ndu^^t  nu)rc  daring, 
orders  w'cre  ilTucd  out  by  Adminittiation 
for  the  Colonies  to  arm  and  unite  in  one 
confederacy.  The  Aflembly  of  Virginia 
took  the  lead,  by  voting  a  fiim  of  money 
for  the  public  fervice,  and  raifing  a  regi¬ 
ment  of  4GO  men  for  the  protection  of 
the  frontiers  of  the  colony.  Major  Wafii- 
ington,  then  .bout  twenty-three  years  of 
age,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
this  regiment,  and  before  the  end  of  May 
in  the  enfuing  year,  came  up  with  a  ftrong 
party  of  the  French  and  Indians  at  a 
place  called  Red-Stone,  which  he  effectu¬ 
ally  routed,  after  having  taken  and  kil¬ 
led  fifty  men.  Among  the  prifoners 
were  the  celebrated  woodfman  Monf.  de 
la  Force,  and  tw^o  other  officers,  from 
whom  Colonel  W.tfliington  had  undoubt¬ 
ed  intelligence,  that  the  French  force  on 
the  Ohio  confifted  of  upwards  of  icco 
regulars,  and  fome  hundreds  of  Indiana. 

Upon  this  intelligence,  although  his 
little  army  was  fomewliat  reduced,  and 
inlirely  infufficient  to  aCl  offcnfively  a- 
painfl  the  French  and  Indians,  yet  he 
pufiied  on  towards  his  enemy  to  a  good 
poll ;  where,  in  order  to  wait  the  arrival 
of  fome  expected  fuccoiir  from  New  Yofk 
and  Pennfylvaniq,  he  entrenched  himl'elf, 
and  built  a  fmall  fort  called  Fort  Necef- 
fity.  At  this  port  he  remained  unmolef- 
ted,  and  without  anv  fuccour,  until  the 
July  following  ;  when  his  fmall  force, 
reduced  now  id  lefs  than  three  hundred 
men,  was  attacked  by  an  army  of  French 
and  Indians  of  eleven  hundred  and 
upwards,  under  the  command  of  the 
Sieur  de  Villiers.  The  Virginians  fuf- 
tained  the  attack  of  the  enemy’s  whole 
force  for.  fevcral  hours,  and  laid  near 
tw’o  hundred  of  them  dead  in  the  field  ; 
when  the  French  commander,  difeouraged 


by  fnch  determined  refolution,  propofed 
the  lefs  dangerous  method  of  d:flodging 
his  enemy  by  a  parley,  which  ended  in 
an  honourable  capitulation.  It  was  fii- 
piiiated  that  Colonel  Walhington  ihould 
march  away  wnth  all  the  honours  of  war, 
and  be  allow'ed  to  carry  <'ff  all  his  milita¬ 
ry  ft  ores,  efieCts,  and  baggage.  This  ca- 
pitul  ition  was  violated  from  the  ungo¬ 
vernable  difpofition  of  the  favages,  whom 
the  French  commander  could  not  reftrain 
from  plundering  the  Provincials  on  the 
outftt  of  their  march,  and  from  making  a 
conliderable  (laughter  of  their  men,  cattle, 
and  hbrfes.  This  breach  of  the  capitula¬ 
tion  w’as  (Irongly  remonftrated  againft 
by  the  Biililh  AmbafiTador  at  the  Court  of 
Verfailles,  and  may  be  looked  upon  as  the 
asra  when  the  French  court  began  to  un- 
mafk,  and  to  avow  (though  in  a  clandef- 
line  manner)  the  conduft  of  their. gover¬ 
nors  and  officers  in  America  :  they  re¬ 
doubled  their  activity  and  diligence  on 
the  Ohio,  and  in  other  places,  during  the 
wunter  1754  and  the  following  fpring. 
Virginia  had  determined  to  fend  out  a 
larger  force  ;  the  forts  Cumberland  and 
Loudon  were  built,  and  a  camp  formed 
at  Wills  Creek,  from  thence  to  annoy  the 
enemy  on  the  Ohio. — In  thefe  feveral 
fervices  (particularly  in  the  conftrudtion 
of  the  forts)  Colonel  Walhington  was 
principally  employed,  when  he  was  fiim- 
moned  to  attend  General  Braddock,  who 
with  his  army  arrived  at  Alexandria  in 
Virginia,  in  May  1755. 

The  defign  offending  out  that  army  was 
to  penetrate  through  the  country  to  Fi)rt 
Du  Quefne  (now  Fort  Pitt)  by  the  route 
of  Wills  Creek;  and  as  no  perfon  was 
better  acquainted  with  the  frontier  coun¬ 
try  than  Colonel  Wafliington,  and  no 
one  in  the  colony  enjoyed  fo  well  eftab- 
liftied  a  militarv  character,  he  was  judged 
highly  ferviceable  to  Gen.  Braddock,  and 
cheatfully  quitted  his  command,  to  ad  as 
a  volunteer  and  aid-du-camp  under  that 
unfortunate  general.  The  particulars  of 
the  defeat,  and  almoft  total  ruin  of  Brad- 
dock’s  army,  confining  of  two  thoufand 
regular  Britilh  forces,  and  near  eight 
hundred  provincials,  are  too  well  known 
to  need  .a  repetition  :  it  is  allowed  on  all 
Pules,  that  the  haughty  pofitive  behaviour 
of  the  General,  his  high  contempt  of  the 
provincial  officers  and  foldiers,  and  his 
difdainful  obllinacy  in  rejeding  their  ad¬ 
vice,  were  the  genuine  caules  this  fa¬ 
tal  difafter.  With  what  refolution  and 
ficadinefb  the  provincials  and  ti»eir  gallant 
commaoder  behaved  on  this  trying  occa- 
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fion,  and  on  covering  theconfnfed  retreat 
of  the  army*,  let  every  BritiOi  officer  and 
fnldier  confei's,  who  were  refcued  from 
fliughter  on  that  calamitous  day  by  their 
valour  and  condu<5t. 

After  General  Br«ddock*s  dififter,  the 
colony  of  Virginia  found  it  necedary  to 
eftablifh  her  militia,  raife  more  men, 
ftrengthen  her  forts,  undertake  e::pcdi. 
tions  to  check  the  inroads  of  the  enemy, 
&c.  &c.  in  all  which  important  fervices 
Colonel  WaHiingtoii  bore  a  principal 
fhare,  and  acquitted  himfelf  to  the  utmoft 
fatisfactl.  n  of  his  country,  by  difplaying 
on  every  occalion  the  moft  perlevering 
induffry,  perftmal  courage,  and  military 
abilities.  He  was  again  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Virginia  troops,  and  held 
it  with  fignal  credit  till  his  rciignation  in 
1759,  when  he  married  the  young  widow 
of  Mr  Cu  if  is,  his  prefenllady,  ivith  whom 
he  had  a  fortune  of  twenty  ihoufand 
pounds  ftcrling  in  her  own  right,  helides 
her  dower  in  one  of  the  prin::ipal  eflates 
in  Virginia.  From  this  period  he  became 
as  adiduous  to  ferve  the  date  as  a  fenator, 
as  he  h^id  hitherto  been  aAi^e  to  ferve  it 
as  a  foldier.  For  fevcral  years  he  repre- 
fented  Frederick  county,  and  had  a  feat 
for  Fairfax  county,  at  the  time  he  was 
appointed  by  the  adembly,  in  conformity 
with  the  uiiiverfal  wilh  of  the  people,  to 
be  one  of  the  four  delegates  at  the  firtl 
general  Corgrefs.  It  was  with  no  fmall 
reluftart'.-e  ihat  iie  engaged  again  in  the 
active  Icenes  ot  life  ;  and  I  tincerely  be¬ 
lieve  th^t  no  moiivcs,  but  fuch  as  Ipring 
from  a  moft  didnterefted  patriotifm,  could 
have  ever  prevailed  upon  him  to  relin- 
quifh  the  moft  fedned  dorrdfic  pleafures, 
w'hich  it  was  ever  in  hia  power  to  com¬ 
mand,  and  the  great  delight  he  look  in 
farming  and  the  improvement  of  hiseftatt. 

You  well  know  that  General  VVadiing- 
ton  is,  perhap?,  the  greatelf  landholder  in 
America,  (the  proprietors  of  Pcuni'vlva* 
ria,  Maryland,  and  the  Northern  Neck 
excepted)  ;  for  belides  his  lady’s  fortune, 
and  ten  thoufand  pounds  falling  to  him 
by  the  death  of  her  only  daughter,  he  has 
large  trails  of  land  taken  up  by  himfelf 
early  in  life,  iome  conliderable  pnrehafes 
made  from  officers  who  had  lands  allot¬ 
ted  them  for  their  fervices,  and  has, 
moreover,  made  great  additions  to  his 
ettate  at  Mount  Vernon,  It  is  impoQible 

*  Sef  Captain  s  Ortne  s  letter  to  Go^'er* 
nor  Din^iddie^  and  a!jo  the  other  aciounts 
of  that  day* 


in  this  country,  as  in  England,  to  rate  the 
value  of  citates  by  the  ir  annua!  retit  or 
income,  becaufe  they  are  univcrfally  til* 
led  by  negroes,  and  in  ilie  hands  4>f  land¬ 
holders.  There  are  many  eftates  in  the 
middle  colonies  which  never  priMluctd  a 
clear  income  to  their  owners  of  five  hun¬ 
dred  a-year,  that  may  cafily  be  fidd  for 
forty  ihoufand  pounds.  General  VV’all)- 
ington’s,  however,  will  not  be  over¬ 
rated,  if  fet  down  at  fulKfour  thoufand 
pounds  Englilh  per  annum,  and  his  whole 
property  could  not  be  bought  for  forty 
yeai  8  purc’nafe. 

When  it  was  determined  at  length  in 
Congrefs,  after  every  ilep  towards  an  ac¬ 
commodation  !iad  failed,  and  every  peti¬ 
tion  from  America  had  been  fcornfully 
rejeded,  to  repel  by  force  the  invafnin 
from  Great  Britain,  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
continent  were  immediately  tui  ned  upon 
Mr  Wafiiington.  With  one  common 
voice  he  was  called  forth  to  the  delcuee 
of  his  country  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  his  pe* 
cniiar  glory,  that  there  was  not  a  lingle 
inhabitant  of  thefe  ftates,  except  himfelf, 
w’ho  did  not  approve  the  choice,  and 
place  the  firmed  couli  Jence  in  his  ic.tegrity 
andnbilities'f.  He  arrived  at  Canil^ridge, 
in  New  England,  in  Juiy  1775,  ;n.d  there 
took  the  fupreme  command  of  the  ar¬ 
mies  of  Am ‘rica.  He  was  received  at 
the  camp  with  that  htart-fell  exultation 
which  fiip-rior  merit  can  alone  infpire, 
aftei  having  in  h’S  progrefs  through  the 
feveral  dates,  received  every  maik  i>f  af¬ 
fection  and  elleem  which  t*icy  conceived 
were  due  to  the  man  whom  the  whi  le 
continent  looked  up  to  for  fafety  and 
freedom. 

As  he  always  refiifed  to  accept  of  any 
pecuniary  appointment  for  his  public  fer¬ 
vices,  MO  falary  has  been  annexed  by  Con- 
grefs  to  this  important  command  ;  and  he 
tiidy  draws  weekly  for  the  expeiu  e  rd  his 
public  table  and  other  necelfary  (it  m  u.ds. 
General  V/athington  ha  vine  never  hren  in 
Europe,  could  nr»t  poffinly  have  f  en 
much  military  fervice  when  the  armies  of 
Britain  w'erc  feut  to  fuL^  iie  us ;  yet  Ihli, 
for  a  variety  of  reafons,  he  was  by  much 
the  mod  proper  Viian  (,n  th.is  c  ndueut, 
and  probably  any  where  elfc,  to  i)e  p’aced 
at  the  head  (vf  an  An»erican  aiiny.  'I't'C 
very  high  edlmatimi  lie  dood  in  for  inte- 

I'  It  if  fomefivhat  ^  that  even  in 

r*r^!ar7iJ  not  one  rejhii  'trjti  -iv./j  tver 
or  the  tiaft  iUjreJiHClj'id  uttered  a^uin  t 
htnu 
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grity  and  honour,  his  engaging  in  the 
caufe  of  his  country  ffona  fcntiment,  and 
a  convidtion  of  her  wrongs,  his  modera¬ 
tion  in  politics,  his  extenfivc  property, 
and  his  approved  abilities  as  a  comman¬ 
der,  were  motives  which  ncccfTirilv  obli¬ 
ged  the  choice  «f  America  to  fall  upon 
him.  That  nature  has  given  him  extra¬ 
ordinary  military  talents  will  hardly  be 
cnntraverted  by  hi^  molt  bitter  enemies  ; 
and  having  been  early  adtuated  by  a  warm 
pafiion  to  ferve  his  country  in  the  milita¬ 
ry  line,  he  has  greatly  improved  them  by 
unwearied  inrtuftry,  and  a  clofe  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  bed  writers  upon  tadfics,  and 
by  a  more  than  common  method  and  ex- 
adnels;  and,  in  reality,  when  it  comes 
44,)  be  conlidered,  that  at  firft  he  only 
headed  a  body  of  men  entirely  unacquain¬ 
ted  \vi»h  military  difcipline  or  operations, 
fome^xn*'  nngovernable  in  temper,  and 
who  Hi  belt  could  only  be  Ailed  an  alert 
And  good  militia,  adting  under  very  Ihort 
inliA.ments,  un^loathed,  unaccoutred,  and 
at  eli  tim '8  rery  ill  fupplied  with  am- 
iiuiii.tioii  and  n  !'»‘^ry  ;  and  that  with  fuch 
an  army  he  withhood  the  ravages  and 
progrefs  of  near  for^y  thoufand  veteran 
troops,  plentifully  provided  with  every 
tieccflary  article,  commanded  by  the  bra¬ 
ved  officers  in  Riuope,  and  fiipportcd  by 
a  very  powerful  nivy,  which  effedlually 
prevented  all  movements  by  water ;  when, 
i  fay,  all  this  comes  to  be  impartially 
confidcred,  1  think  I  may  venture  to  pro- 
bounce  that  General  Wafhington  will  be 
regarded  by  mankind  as  one  of  the  great- 
ell  military  ornaments  of  the  prefent  age, 
and  that  his  name  will  command  the  ve¬ 
neration  of  the  lateft  pofterity.' 

I  would  not  mention  to  you  the  perfon 
ofthis  excellent  man,  were  I  not  convinced 
that  It  bears  a  great  analogy  to  the  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  his  mind.  General  Wafliington 
is  now  in  the  47th  year  of  his  age  ;  he  is 
a  tall,  well-made  man, rather  large  boned, 
and  has  a  ttderably  genteel'  addrefs  :  his 
features  are  manly  and  bold,  his  eyes  of 
a  blueiffi  caft,  and  very  lively  ;  his  hair  a 
deep  brown  ;  his  face  rather  long,  and 
marked  witn  the  fmall  pox  ;  his  com¬ 
plexion  fun-burnt,’  and  without  much 
colour,  and  his  countenance  fenliblci 
compofed,  and  thoughtful ;  there  is  a  re- 
'mai  Uable  air  of  dignity  about  him,  with 
a  flriking  degree  of  gracefulnefs  :  he  has 
an  excellent  degree  of  underdandiiig, 
without  much  quicknefs  ;  is  ftrialy  jult, 
vigilant,  and  generous  ;  an  affectionate 
huffijnd,  a  faithful  friend,  a  father  to  the 


deferving  foldier  ;  gentle  in  his  manners, 
in  temper  rather  referved  ;  a  total  (Iran- 
ger  to  religious  prejudices,  which  have  fo 
often  excited  Chriftians  of  one  denomina¬ 
tion  to  cut  the  throats  of  thofe  of  another ; 
in  his  morals  irreproachable;  he  w<a3 
never  known  to  exceed  the  bounds  of  the 
molt  rigid  temperance  :~-in  a  word,  all 
his  friends  and  acquaintance  univerlally 
allow,  that  no  man  ever  united  in  his  own 
perfon  a  more  perfeCt  alliance  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  c  f  a  philofopher  with  the  talents  of  a 
general.  Candour,  fincerity,  a.fifability, 
and  Yimplicity,  feem  to  be  the  Itriking 
features  of  his  character,  till  an  occalion 
offers  of  difplaying  the  moft  determined 
bravery  and  independence  of  fpirit. 

Such,  my  good  friend,  is  the  man  to 
whom  America  has  entrufted  her  impor- 
tclnt  caufe.  Hitherto  fhe  has  had  every 
rcafon  to  be  latisfied  with  her  choice  ; 
and  moft  ungrateful  would  ihc  be  to  the 
great  difpofer  of  human  events,  were  flic 
not  to  render  him  unremitting  thanks  for 
having  provided  her  with  fuch  a  citizen 
at  fuch  a  crilis.  Moft  nations  have  been 
favoured  with  fome  patriotic  deliverer  : 
the  Ifiaelites  had  their  Mofes  ;  Rome  had 
her  CamilluR  ;  Greece  had  her  Leonidas; 
Sweden  her  Guftavus  ;  and  England  her 
Hampdens,  her  Riilfcls,  and  her  Sydneys  ; 
but  thefe  illuftrions  heroes,  though  fuc- 
cefsful  in  preferving  and  defending,  did 
not,  like  Wafhington,  form  or  eftablifli 
empires,  which  will  be  the  refuge  or  afy- 
lum  of  liberty  ba^iiflied  from  Europe  by 
luxury  and  corruption. 

STORr  of  JULIUS  CJRBJNE.  From 
Emma  Corbett.  (^P.  15.J 

little  arms  (continued  Ju- 
litis,  whom  I  will  interrupt  no 
more)  were  nurfed  into  early  vigour  for 
the  field  ;  for  our  father,  whofe  bones — ’* 

“  May  every  faint  bleU  them  P’  faiJ 
Neftor. 

“  - have  been  repofing  more  than 

half  a  century,  in  different  parts  of  Flan¬ 
ders  and  Germany,  ftruck  firft  into  that 
mode  of  training  which  my  brother  hr^a 
adopted.  Other  people’s  children  have 
playthings  given  them,  bccaufe,  forfooth, 
they  whimper  for  them;  but  we  were 
never  allowed  fo  much  as  a  hoop  or  a  top 
till  we  gained  it  by  a  victory.  We  knew 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  prize,  and 
valued  it  the  more  ;  and  thus  were  fitted 
for  deeds  of  hardihood,  *tre  other  iiifanis 
had  an  idea  of  glory.” 
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“  Poor  creatures  !*'  faid  Neftor’s  fe¬ 
cund  fen,  icorntully. 

“  IVe  could  vault  upon  the  Heeds  of 
the  menage  before  they  could  keep  the 
faddle  of  their  wootien  ponies.  Ripe  for 
pra«itice,  we  were  font  forth,  at  an  early 
age,  to  the  field,  and  both  of  us  entered 
as  voluniiers  in  the  fervice  of  our  coun¬ 
try.” 

“  We  did  fo,”  faid  Neftor. 

“  Nature — tor  which,  ftump  as  I  am, 

I  flill  thank  her — gave  us  no  bad  forms  ; 
and  though  we  took  the  field  with  faces 
as  effeminate  as  that  of  our  mother— 
You  was  reckoned  the  very  model  of  her, 
you  know,  Neftor — yet  the  firft  campaign 
left  us  no  room  to  blufli  upon  that  Icore. 
Our  virgin  engagement  happened  in  the 
hotted  glow  of  the  fummer,  and  we  were 
foun  rid  of  a  delicacy  which  is  inglorious 
on  the  front  of  a  foldier.  Oh  with  what 
pleafure  did  we  contemplate  the  alicrati- 
onn  at  onr  return  I” 

“  I  remember  it,”  faid  Neftor,  fmil- 
ing. 

“  The  traits  of  the  mother  were  quite 
worn  out  by  the  weather.  In  every 
lineament  tnere  was  feafoning.  The 
fun  had  written  Hero  in  our  countenan¬ 
ces,  and  we  rejoiced  in  the  dignity  of  the 
tan. 

“  But  mark  the  joke.  Sir;  a  fantaftical 
pair  of  wenches  pretended  to  love  us,  in 
our  fair-weather  fuit  of  features,  before 
we  made  the  lirll  fally;  that  is,  before 
we  were  loving  ;  but  took  it  into 

their  heads  to  quarrel  wulh  our  appear¬ 
ance  the  very  moment  we  returned. — 
They  wanted  ftill  to  fee  the  red  and  white 
of  the  twomarif  and  fo  took  to  themfelves 
new  paramours.  The  jadts  gave  us  up, 
Sir,  for  a  couple  of  fellows  who  w'ould 
jlmdder  at  the  patter  of  a  hail-ftorm.” 

“  So  much  the  better  (faid  Neftor). 
We  have  had  the  fatisfadtion  to  lee  one 
of  the  rafeals  hanged  for  iheep-ftealin;^  ; 
and  the  other,  you  know’,  is  to  be  put  in¬ 
to  the  pillory  this  day  I'e’ennight.” 

“  And  I  will  be  prepared  for  him,  I 
W'arran,  ye,”  exclaimed  one  of  the  boys. 

“  No,  child  (faid  Neftor),  he  is  no 
mark  for  the  fon  of  a  foldier.” 

“  After  this,  Sir,  vve  had  no  lazy  peri¬ 
ods  of  peace.  Some  part  or  another  of 
rurope  was  continually  beating  the  drum 
or  founding  the  trumpet  in  the  ear  of 
England.  Jt  was  our  duty  to  go  forth  in 
her  defence.” 

Father,  (faid  the  eldeft  of  the  boya) 
when  13  it  likely  w  c  lhall  have  a  nvar  T’ 


“  My  brother.  Sir — (continued  Car¬ 
bine,  who  was  not  put  out  by  any  famjly 
remarks) — my  brother,  Sir,  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  firft  misfortune.” 

“  You  do  not  call  it  by  a  light  name,” 
faid  Neftor. 

“  He  triumphed  in  the  firft  teftimony  of 
the  warrior.” 

“  I  am  an  elder  brother  (faid  Neftor), 
and  the  firft  blow  was  my  birth* light.” 

“  But  1  was  foon  even  with  him  ;  for, 
towards  ihe  dole  of  the  campaign,  a  ran¬ 
dom*  fliot — when  1  was  thinking  of  no¬ 
thing  Id’s,  gave  the  four  fingers  of  my  left 
hand  to  the  enemy.  In  that  condition 
we  entered  into  winter-quarters.” 

“  But  no  fuoner  was  my  brother  cured 
of  the  wound  in  his  face” - 

“  You  may  fee  the  mark  of  it  here. 
Sir,”  faid  Neftor. 

“ - in  his  face,  than  he  received  one 

much  deeper  in  his  heart.” 

“  In  his  heart  !  (cried  the  youngeft  of 
the  fix  fons,  clapping  hit.  hand  on  his 
father’s  fidej—why,  you  joke;  here  it 
is  alive  and  merry  now.  I  can  feel  it 
beat.” 

“  God  keep  it  fo!  (anfwered  tlie  eldeft). 
It  will  be  a  fore  day  for  us  when  ttiat 
ftops,  I  promifd  thee.” 

“  Give  me  thy  hand,  Ferdinand  (faid 
Neftor),  and,  brother,  do  you  goon  wilfi 
your  ftory,  for  it  entertains  the  gentleman 
and  his  little  daughter,  and  I  like  to  hear 
it.  You  were  always  good  at  a  ftory 
from  a  child.  Go  on.” 

“  - Would  you  believe  it,  Sir,  tint 

a  fellow  fo  fliced  ftiould  have  the  inipu- 
dence  to  attack  one  ot  the  prcttieti  giris 
in  Englaiul 

“  In  the  q.vorIdf  you  might  have  faid,” 
cried  Neftor,  lhaking  his  kiu’e. 

“  - like  a  brave  boy  of  the  blade, 

he  puftied  his  point  riglit  on,  turned  hia 
ojjorft  fide  to  the  w’eucii,  and  infltid  upon 
lier  taking  the  fears  as  a  reconimeiida- 
tion.” 

“  W  fiv,  they  ^juere  fo,”  faM  Neftor, 
holding  his  knee  ftdi  while  he  fpolte. 

“  — —in  this  manner  he  coniuiucd  to 
batter  the  citadel,  which  trembled  in  the 
bofom  of  the  poor  girl,  and  in  len  than  a 
month,  no  time  at  all  for  luch  a  litge,  he 
entered  the  fair  caftic  of  her  affecfions  in 
triumph.” 

“  By  the  blood  that  I  have  ftied,  Sir, 
(iMd  Neftor),  and  by  the  drops  which  r/ff 
How  in  my  body,  Frances  was  the  Ijclt 
and  bravtft  girl  that  ever  lay  by  the  fid^ 
of  3  ioldier.” 


“  NeflorCfaid  Julius), hold  yourtnngijc.  at  brother  Neftor  s  door,  and  carried 
— Hifc  limbs.  Sir,  were  alnioQ  conftautly  Frances  avvay  while  fhc  was  nurfing  him 
on  the  m.ove.  War  carried  them  a\\;ay.  **1^  ^  tt-ver,  into  w’hich  he  was  thrown  by 
What  of  that?  Ills  joke  was  ready.—  the  pain  of  a  wound.  Zounds!  that 
Never  mind,  Frances,  would  he  fay  to  his  was  a  terrible  day,  Neflor,  was  it  noi 
wife,  I  am  the  winner  yet.  Fear  incthing.  “  Terrible!*’  faid  Neftor,  turning  his 
Were  I  leduced  to  my  truiik,  I  ftiould  head  from  the  company, 
f.ourilh  ftill,  my  girl.  A  feidier,  whofe  She  died  fuddenly.  Courage,  faid  I, 

children  have  b’ood  in  their  veins,  is  brother.  He  wMved  his  hand,  and  fpoke 

rivulnerable.  He  is  immortal  in  his  not.  Krcthe,r,  faid  I,  have  courage. — 

f^jns.”  Fool, 'replied  he  in  a  paflion — (if  he  had 

“  Let  us  engage^  father  !”  faid  one  of  called  me  fo  in  cold  blood,  I  would  have 
the  boys  Ciigcriy,  as  he  brandiHicd  his  had  him  out)— Fool,  (laid  he,  in  a  way 
Joil.  that  one  could  not  but  forgive  h'm, 

“  Thus  would  my  brother  heal  op  the  ftamping  hi.s  foot  on  the  ground  at  the 
wounds  of  the  war;  but  be  tl\a.t  as  it  fame  time),  am  I,  thinkeft  thou,  before 
fnay,  wounds  arc  but  forry  things  in  a  God  Almighty,  or  the  enemy  ?  What 

family.  Often  has  my  brother  difputed  has  courage  to  do  before  H»ni  ?  Thou 

with  me  on  this  fubjeA.  Julius,  would  Ihouldcft  tell  me  to  be  patient.  I  faid 
he  fay,  thou  art  but  half  a  loyal  fubjedt  no  more  ;  for  the  poor  Frances  lay  dead 
ftill— giveft  to  thy  coiuitry  the  fer-  before  his  eyes;  and  there  being  but  one 
Vices  only  of  an  individual,  while /furnifli  bed  of  any  fize,  the  living  apd  the  dead 
it  with  the  force  of  a  whole  family.  As  lay  together.” 

an  individual^  thou  noult  foon  die  ;  but  “  Child  (faid  Neftor  to  the  little  girl, 
hadft  thou  taken  care  to  multiply  thyfelf  his  daughter,  w’ho  was  fobbing  at  the 
as  I  have  done,  thou  mighteft  well  expert  fide  of  the  bed,  with  her  apron  thrown 
to  live,  and  conquer  thelc  thoufand  years,  over  her  eyes) — come  hither.  Thou  art 
Brother,  brother,  it  is  a  falfe  notion;  a  thy  mother — kifs  me. 
foldicr  ought,  of  all  men  in  his  Majefty’s  “  Neftor  (continued  Julius)  tied  the 
dominions,  the  fooaeft  to  marry; — he  crape  round  his  arm,  and  his  foul  was  in 
ought,  indeed.  Notwithftanding  this,  mourning.  He  gave  Frances  to  the  earth. 
Sir,  1  could  never  be  prevailed  upon. —  Decency” : 

No,  thoui  h  an  honeft  girl  t  fteied  to  fling  “  Qo  no  f.-rthevy^  faid  Neftor. 
my  knapfack  acrofs  her  fhoulder  after  the  “  —Decency  required  atten- 
lofs  of  my  thigh.  To  confefs  the  plain  dance.  Sir.  My  poor  Carbine  Ibed  then 
truth  to  you,  I  did  not  like  certain  cere-  the  firft  tears  that  I  ever  faw  upon  his 
monies  betwixt  my  brother  and  filler  at  cheek.  Oh!  he  was  melted  down  into 
their  partings.  Frances,  indeed,  wept  foRicthing  fofter  dhan  his  mother.  He 
but  little;  but  in  my  opinion,  Ihe  looked  wanted  to  prevent  the  man  from  ftriking 
a  much  deeper  forrow  than  is  to  be  ex-  the  nails  into  the  coffin.**—- 
pi  efted  by  a  pair  of  wet  eyes.”  “Julius,  GO  no  farther,  I  fay,” 

Neftor  hemmed  violently.  cried  Neftor,  prclfing  his  daughter  clofc 

“  And  as  to  my  brother,  though  he  to  his  breaft. 
cocked  his  hat  fiercely — pretended  to  “  I  wifh  my  uncle  would  hold  his 
have  caught  cold— rubbed  up  his  accou-  tongue,’*  faid  one  of  the.boys. 
trements,  and  bluftered  mightily,  here-  “  He  opened  the  clofed  lid,  and  pee« 
ver  v/as  fteadily  himfelf— and  how  the  ped  in  (continued  Juliu^^).  Fie  call  a 
df'vil  Jhould  he  be — for  a  week  after. —  lingering  look  into  the  grave.  He  drew 
Thcfe  things,  Sir,  are  agaiiift  the  givin,  his  hand  gently  over  the  coffin  as  the  fex- 
The  brufli  of  a  bullet  is  nothing  at  all  :  ton  was  beginning  to  lower  it.  He  kneel- 
it  may  take  cfF  your  head,  or  it  may  ed  down  to  fee  that  it  w^s  put  jo/tly  into 
only  take  off  your  hat  :  either  way,  no  the  ground.  He  let  it  go,  and  faid  he 
great  matter— but  the  cries  of  a  woman  was  perfe<ftly  refigned  ;  then  came  away, 
•—the  piercing  agnoies  of  a  wife,  to  comp  and  then  rctftrned;  then  went  oft'  a  fe- 
acrofs  one’s  thoughts  in  the  laft  moments  cond  time,  and  fought  the  grave  again, 
—no,  Sir,  d — n  it — there  is  no  bearing  wringing  his  hands,  and  declaring  he  w^as 
that — I  wdll  live  and  die  a  batchclor  !  perfectly  refigned  all  the  time”— 

“  But  this  is  not  the  w’orft,  Sir.  Death  “  Will  kill  roe,  Julius  ?  (faid  Neftor); 
fometimes  comes  at  the  bottom  of  the  flop,  I  fiy  !’* 

account  to  a  man.  Fie  knocked  “—in  fhort,  Sir,  hc-^hc— *hc— 
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did  fo  mhny  things  upon  that  occafion, 
that,  lardy,  if  a  man  has  any  love  for  a 
woman,  he  ought  to  be  a  batchelor.” 
fragment  is  here  de faced 

. — after  the  engagement,  the  folemn 

thoughts  again  came  on.  Julius  rubbed 
hiti  face  twice  or  thrice  along  tae  pillow, 
and  declared,  that  w  hile  the ’wind  conti¬ 
nued  in  that  quarter,  his  old  achs  would 
twinge  him  a  little. 

“  And  in  this  hofpital,  Sir,  wc  are  now 
laid  up  for  life,*^  faid  Julius. 

lie  nibbed  his  face  again  upon  the  pil¬ 
low.  “  Weil,  (faid  he,  riluig)  every  dog 
has  his  day  !^’ 

Upon  this  Neflor  began  to  whidle  ; — 
not  one  of  thole  tunes  which  arife  from 
vacancy,  but  a  whiille  truly  contempla¬ 
tive;  it  was  more  flow  and  penfive  as  he 
proceeded,  and  in  its  clofing  cadence,  a 
tear  Itarted  from  his  eye.  Streaming  al- 
mofl  to  the  borders  of  the  upper  lip,  it 
fettled  there;  and  though,  as  he  waved 
his  head  backwards  and  forwards,  it 
trembled  upon  the  edge  of  his  cheek,  it 
did  not  fall. 

When  he  had  opened  the  door,  I  Hole 
an  opportunity  of  putting  fomething  into 
his  hand. 

He  took  it  as  money  ought  to  be  taken 
by  a  brave  or  worthy  man  who  wants  af- 
fiftance,  and  fees  no  lhame  in  receiving  it. 
A  fober  fmile  came  into  his  countenance; 
but  the  tear  continued. 

liis  daughter’s  hand  was  Hill  clofed  in 
his  ;  but  Ihc  looked  at  the  tear,  and  was 
takinc;  out  her  handkerchief. 

“  Let  it  alone,  my  dear,  (faid  Neftor). 
It  is  your  mother's'^ 

“  How  are  the  Carbines  to  be  envied  ! 
(fiid  1),  when  we  were  ftepping  into  the 
ibeet. 

You  flatter  us,”  replied  Neftor,  bow¬ 
ing  gently. 

I  went  two  paces,  and  turned  back. 

The  tear  had  verged  off,  probably  while 
he  was  bowing. 

It  had  got  upon  my  little  girl’s  face  ; 
and  there  it  hung  like  a  dew-drop  from  a 
rofe-bud. 

“  Good  God,  (faid  I),  how  rapid  an 
exchange  1” 

In  faying  this,  I  found  it  had  vanilhed 
from  the  cheek  of  my  daughter  in  the 
time  that  I  w'as  making  the  exclamation. 

“  Alas,  it  is  quite  gone  then  !”  faid  I, 

No!  upon  lifting  my  hand  to  my  face 
fome  time  after,  I  found  the  precious  of¬ 
fering  of  fympathy  had  cnanged  a 
time  its  refidcnce,  and  wai?  trcmhlin^  on 
my  cheek.  I  bUfled  it,  and  ♦  ^  ^ 
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T/^elDEA  of  a  Good  Minister  of  the 
Gospel. 

good  minifter  confiders  it  as  his 
buflnefs  to  promote  virtue  and 
knowdedge,  as  far  as  his  influence  can 
extend.  He  is  free  from  avarice  .iiul  am¬ 
bition,  and  thinks  all  pleafures  mran  and 
fordid,  in  comparifon  with  the  purfiiit  of 
his  great  end,  which  is  the  nobleft  that 
any  creature  can  propofe  to  itfelf. 

Always  bufily  employed  in  the  talk  of 
making  himfelf  or  others  wifer  and  better, 
he  allows  no  time  to  the  ic.wnard  workings 
of  ftlf- conceit,  hut  is,  without  afte(fta- 
lion,  the  humbleft  man  in  his  parifti  ;  he 
fcarce  knows  v.hat  refperff  means,  but 
when  he  chearfully  pays  it  to  others,  and 
feels,  by  experience,  that  induftry  and 
ftudious  application  is  the  heft  antidote 
agamft  pride. 

Of  a!)  things  he  poff  fles  he  puts  the 
greateft  value  on  his  time.  Under  pre¬ 
tence  of  relaxing  his  mind,  he  does  not 
fit  whole  weeks  at  backganinmn,  nor 
does  he  idle  away  his  lime  in  frivolous 
ignorant  company,  under  pretence  of 
gaining  kncw'Icilge  of  ihe  world;  tor  he 
is  perfuaded,  that  whoever  attends  meft 
to  the  [ironer  bufincfs  of  his  proLdlion, 
beft  attains  to  fach  knowledge  of  the 
world  as  is  fuitable  to  his  Ibtion. 

He  is  entirely  free  (rom‘the  baf-  fear 
of  pedantry,  which,  in  our  days,  turns  lu 
many  young  men  into  dunces  ajid  cox¬ 
combs  ;  for  tiiough  his  tlnrft  ior  uleful 
knowledge  be  infatiable,  yet  lic  never 
makes  himfelf  ridiculous  by  an  imperli- 
lunt  dtfplay  of  learni[»g,  real  cr  pretend¬ 
ed  ;  and  whatever  cut  ions  information 
he  may  be  al'ie  to  communicate,  he  imi¬ 
tates  his  Divine  IVIafler,  in  keeping  it  for 
thofe  who  are  properly  prepared  to  ic- 
ccive  it. 

He  reads  much,  but  in  fmall  compafs, 
chuflng  (*nlv  the  beft  authors,  and  Ou dy¬ 
ing  them  with  attention.  Ilis  ftudies  arc 
all  directed  to  fome  ufeful  pm  oufe  ;  j>rin- 
cipally  to  accompiifh  him  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  duty,  and  as  he  is  in  e.n  iicft 
in  them,  he  needs  but  few  books. 

He  does  not  turn  away  bis  he^d  at  the 
fight  of  a  Greek  bo('k,  ora  mathematical 
traiit,  if  it  were  fome  cblt  ere  ubj  dt : 
lie  is  afraid  of  no  branch  of  ftudy  as  too 
difficult,  and  thinks  more  higlily  of  hu- 
■  man  nature,  than  to  fnproie  that  any 
call  contrive  or  Ulicover  what  any 
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other  man  cannot  underftand  when  pro* 

perly  explained  to  him. 

lie  is  none  of  thofe  univerfal  fcholars 
who  fpend  their  reading  hours  in  tumb¬ 
ling  over  a  parcel  of  magazines,  where, 
in  one  page,  tliey  read  an  account  of 
fome  ftrangt  bcaif,  in  the  next  a  ferap  of 
hiftory,  and  aflcr  that  an  algebraical 
queltion,  a  chemical  prt)ccfs,  or  an  aftro- 
iiomical  problem,  and  who,  without  ha¬ 
ving  ever  been  properly  grounded  in  any 
one  branch  of  learning,  pretend  to  them 
all,  becaufe,  upon  recollection,  they  can- 
liot  find  one  thing  which  they  underftand 
better  than  another. 

He  is  never  heard  to  complain  of  the 
dnllnefs  of  Dutch  divine},,  or  iif  the  ftu- 
pidity  of  m^ihematicians,  but  has  a  re- 
ipeCt  for  every  work  where  cool  and  ac¬ 
curate  reafoning  is  attempted,  and  de¬ 
lights  mod  in  ibofc  pieces  where  the 
Itrength  of  the  human  inielleCl  has  been 
luoft  fuccefsfully  exerted. 

But  though,  in  general,  he  leads  a  re¬ 
tired  and  iiudious  life,  he  keeps  up  a 
conftant  affable  intercourfe  w  ith  his  pa- 
riftiioners,  without  refpeCt  of  perfons,  by 
frequent  but  Ihortvilits;  never  refufing 
his  attendance  on  the  meaneft  of  them  in 
time  of  ficknefs,  if  defired,  and  on  me- 
I  lancholy  occalions,  even  going  unbidden. 

Though  he  fliould  be  a  lover  of  inno¬ 
cent  mirth,  he  takes  care  to  confine  his 
pleafantry  to  a  finall  circle  of  feleCl  ac^ 
quaintance,  and  with  all  others  maintains 
a  referve,  without  Itarchnefs  or  affcClcd 
folemnity. 

He  is  none  of  thofe  genteel  clergymen 
that  drive  to  ingratiate  themfelves  with 
their  betters,  by  accommodating  to^all 
their  humours,  and  think  they  fliew  their 
politenels  and  knowledge  of  the  world 
by  a  diffolute  manner  of  converfation. 
His  truft  is  not  placed  in  man,  and  there- 
foie  he  makes  no  fcruplc,ion  any  occafion, 
to  declare  his  diflike  of  what  be  thinks 
vicious  and  immoral  ;  and  though  he 
docs  not  preach  in  company,  he  foiUe- 
times  drops  a  hint  that  acquires  him 
more  real  inward  refpeit,  even  from  the 
profligate  themfelvcs,  than  he  would  gain 
by  a  thoufand  droll  anecdotes,  or  double 
entendres. 

Of  public  affairs  he  gives  his  opinion 
very  fparingly,  and  always  in  the  moft 
moderate  and  guarded  terms,  however 
inquifitivc  and  attentive  an  obferver  of 
them  he  may  be  ;  neither  docs  he  ever  in 
his  pulpit  give  the  moft  diftant  hint  or 
iufinuation  i dating  to  them,  well  know* 


ing  that  Chrift’s  kingdom  is  not  of  thia 
world,  and  that  his  minifters  arc  very  ill 
employed  in  fpreading  paity  zeal  or  poli¬ 
tical  folly,  the  epidemic  diftemper  of  a 
free  ebuntry. 

In  his  converfation  with  his  parifldo- 
ners,  he  endeavours  to  be  as  ufeful  to 
them  as  poflible,by  recommending  what¬ 
ever  he  thinks  laudable  and  beneficial,  by 
trying  to  remove  or  foften  their  preju¬ 
dices  with  regard  to  men  and  things,  by 
quickening  their  induttry,  and  dilpelling 
their  ignorance ;  and  on  all  occafions 
giving  finccrcly  the  beft  advice  he  can 
when  he  thinks  it  w'ill  be  acceptable ; 
but  without  ever  intruding  into,  or  med¬ 
dling  with  their  private  concerns.  He  is 
particularly  anxious  for  the  employment 
and  fupport  of  tl»e  poor — promotes  every 
feafible  fcheme  for  their  relief — ftirs  up 
his  w^ealthy  pariftiioners  to  the  fame  pur- 
pofe — and  by  his  own  example  ihows 
that  he  is  in  earneft. 

Unlike  to  thefe  who  would  go  to  Ja¬ 
pan  for  forty  fhillings  more  vvages,  he  is 
content  with  the  ftation  in  w^hich  Provi¬ 
dence  has  placed  him,  and  happy  in  the 
difeharge  of  his  doty  ;  he  has  no  dcfire 
of  raifing  himlelf  above  his  prefent  con¬ 
dition,  but  conceives  an  afteition  for  his 
people,  and  is  not  eaftly  torn  from  them. 
Whenever  he  is  taken  from  them,  by 
whatever  means,  he  leaves  them  better 
and  vvifer, — a  more  decent  and  fenfiblc 
race  cf  people  than  he  found  them. 

In  his  preaching,  he  endeavours  to  in- 
ftriKff  and  convince  his  hearers  by  plain 
difcourles,  adapted  to  their  capacities, 
upon  their  moft  important  concerns,  and 
has  no  intention  to  difplay  his  abilities 
by  abftrufe  metaphyfical  fpeculations  on 
the  attributes,  predeftination,  free  will, 
and  the  like;  or  learned  differtalions  on 
Daniel  and  the  Revelation. 

He  makes  it  his  main  bufinefs  to  con¬ 
vince  men  of  their  fins — to  bring  them  to 
a  fincere  repentance — and  to  perfuade . 
them  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
true  piety.  His  people  are  not  unconcern¬ 
ed,  or  merely  curious  hearers  of  the  matter 
he  delivers,  for  he  brings  his  doctrine  fo 
home  to  their  bufinefs  and  bofoms,  that 
they  fooQ  ceafe  to  be  fermori' critics  ;  and 
are  obliged  to  look  to  themfelves,  and  to 
confider  their  own  ftatc  and  manner  of 
life. 

He  has  no  ftudied  or  theatrical  gef- 
tures  ;  for  he  does  not  reckon  himfelf  a 
player,  and  feels  that  the  bufinefs  he  i« 
about  is  of  the  moft  ferious  nature* 
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He  preaches  thrift  and  not  himfelf, 
and  fays  very  little  about  the  dignity  of 
his  office,  or  the  refpcdt  due  to  his  facred 
character;  and  never  attempts  to  impofe 
upon  his  hearers  that  ridiculous  notion 
that  he  is  an  ambalTador  feiit  from  God 
to  offer  them  pardon  and  indemnity  for 
their  fins,  for  they  may  eafily  know  that 
it  is  not  the  fafiiion  for  an  ambaffador  to 
be  paid  and  maintained  by  thofe  be  is 
feni  to. 

He  is  far  from  imagining  that  he  is  an 
orator,  or  ought  to  be  fo.  The  moft  fa¬ 
mous  orators  were  certain  well-educated 
villains,  who  made  it  their  trade,  by  art¬ 
ful  difeourfes,  to  impofe  upon  the  giddy 
unruly  mob  in  popular  governments,  and 
to  draw  them,  in  a  fudden,  into  fuch 
meafures  and  determinations,  as  were 
convenient  to  them,  or  their  employers, 
however  contrary  to  jufiice,  reafon,  or 
good  policy. 

Their  fpecches,  often  void  of  found 
reafon,  but  always  overflowing  with 
frothy  declamation,  were  calculated  to 
make  a  fudden  impreffion,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  effedi  immediately,  and  would 
feldom  bear  a  cool  examination.  But 
the  difeourfes  of  a  minifter  are  not  inten¬ 
ded  to  warm  the  heads  of  the  audience 
for  an  hour,  but  to  bring  about  a  lading 
change  in  the  principles  and  fh'anuera  of 
thofe  who  arc  flaves  to  vice  and  to  folly ; 
and  nothing  but  the  didtates  of  eternal 
wifdom,  delivered  in  the  plained^  mod 
ferions,  and  mod  unaffeded  language 
that  man  can  talk  to  man,  is  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  an  effedf. 

The  good  preacher,  when  he  is  fpeak- 
ing  for  the  fcrvice  of  God,  fcorns  to 
make  ufe  of  the  infidious  tricks  of  the 
devil’s  children,  but  imitates,  as  far  as  he 
can,  God’s  own  dile,  and  feels  that  the 
moft  fublime  and  important  truths  make 
the  greated  impreffion  when  they  arc 
mod  fimply  delivered. 

He  abhors  the  idea  of  wit  in  a  fermon, 
as  no  lefs  fliocking  than  feripture  in  a 
farce.  A  minider  can  neither  bully  nor 
cox|  bad  men  into  virtue,  and  as  little  can 
he  jed  them  into  it.  If  he  tries  the  edge 
of  his  ridicule  or  of  his  irony  upon  them, 
they  can  return  him  fnecr  for  fneer  ;  and 
this  is  no  way  furprifing,  for  ridicule  is 
not  the  ted  of  truth,  at  lead  among  fools. 

The  good  preacher  thinks  bimfclf  the 
fcholar  of  Chrid  in  his  preaching,  as  well 
as  in  his  life  ;  he  wiflies  to  imitate  hU  fe- 
vere  and  ooble  fimplicity  ia  both,  and 


does  not  attempt  to  be  wittier  or  merrier 

than  his  mader. 

He  is  rather  fliy  of  giving  his  hearers 
the  flattering  affurance  that  religion  is 
not  a  gloomy  thing.  It  is  at  fird  one  of 
the  mod  gloomy  things  in  nature  to  thofe 
who  have  not  been  carefully  trained  up 
in  it  from  their  earlied  years.  Piety,  vir¬ 
tue  of  every  kind,  every  fort  of  (tudy, 
art,  or  indudry;  in  fliort,  all  commen¬ 
dable  habits  are  heavy  and  irkfome  at  the 
commencement,  but,  by  perfeverance, 
they  grow  light  and  agreeable,  and  end 
at  length  in  glory,  honour,  and  immorta¬ 
lity,  and  the  peace  of  God,  which  paffetb 
all  underdanding.  The  difereet  and  ju¬ 
dicious  preacher  does  not  attempt  to 
conceal  the  narrownefs  and  hardlhips  of 
the  way  that  leadeth  to  life  ;  but  he  infids 
drongly  on  the  neceflity  of  getting  into  it. 

The  dile  of  his  difeourfes  is  corredt, 
pure,  chade,  and  perfpicuoiis.  Its  puri¬ 
ty  and  chadity  cod  him  no  trouble,  for 
he  ufes  no  words  or  phrafes  but  what  are 
tlie  mod  current  and  univerfally  known, 
and  is  fparing  of  his  figures,  mod  of 
which  are  taken  from  the  holy  feriptures. 
But  even  of  fcriptural  expreffions,  he  ad¬ 
mits  only  thofe  that  are  well  underftood, 
and  dill  appear  eafy  and  natural.  The 
perfpicuity  of  his  dile  is  the  relult  of  the 
other  properties,  and  of  accurate  rea- 
foning. 

He  does  not  content  himfelf  with  (hew¬ 
ing  the  motives,  and  delivering  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  goodnefs,  but  be  endeavoiircs  to 
exhibit  a  pattern  of  it.  His  life  corre- 
fponds  with  his  dodlrine,  and  he  fubjoins 
the  example  to  the  rule.  Above  all 
things  he  dudies  to  regulate  and  mode¬ 
rate  his  paffions,  to  (hew  himfelf  unam¬ 
bitious,  difintreefted,  humble,  fober, 
mild,  candid,  and  forgiving ;  in  one 
word,  a  reafonable  creature,  that  knows 
how  to  behave  fuitably  to  his  nature,  age» 
fituation,  and  office. 

Though  his  income  fliould  be  fmall, 
his  cxpcnces  are,  if  poffible,  within  it ; 
and  the  neatnefs  and  cheapnefs  of  his 
manner  of  living,  in  every  rcrpcift,  gives 
an  idea  of  what  the  poet  meant  by  Idsta. 
paupertas.  He  is  a  great  lover  of  cleau- 
linefs  in  perfon,  drefs,  diet,  and  lodging^ 
and  is  eafily  fatisfied  with  whatever  is 
plain,  wholefome,  and  convenient,  and 
does  not  think  a  fimple  way  of  living  un- 
fiiitable  to  the  difciple  of  that  maltcr 
who  often  had  not  a  place  where  to  lay 
his  bead. 
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If  he  13  married,  he  allows  no  indul¬ 
gence  to  pride,  extravagance,  or  any 
other  propcnfities  of  a  parfon’s  wife  ; 
but  lakes  care  that  the  whole  cecononay 
of  his  family  be  fuitable  to  his  charader 
and  oflice,  and  does  not  pretend  to  vie  in 
elegant  cxpencc  with  gegtlciiieu  of  for¬ 
tune. 

His  children  are  modeftly  and  religi- 
oiiITy  brought  up,  early  inured  to  appli¬ 
cation  and  induhry  ;  and  whatever  he 
may  be  able  to  favc  for  them,  he  reckons 
R  good  education  the  belt  fortune  he  can 
give  them  ;  for  he  does  not  forget  the 
text  which  fays,  “  that,  if  they  feek  firft 
the  kingdom  of  God,  all  other  neceflfjry 
things  fliall  be  added  to  them  and  he 
has  none  of  the  anxiety  about  wordly 
matters,  which  poflVfles  fome  unbelie*ving 
fentbsy  who  feem  to  think  that  there  will 
be  no  God  nor  Providence  after  their  dc- 
ceafe. 

Demotimus. 

*Julj  10.  178c. 

LOUISA:  A  Moral  Tale. 

Ah  vices!  gilded  by  the  rich  and  gay.*^ 

SllENSTONE. 

IF  we  examine  impartially  that  eflimate 
of  pleafure  which  the  higher  ranks  of 
fociety  are  apt  to  form,  we  fliall  probably 
be  furprifed  to  lind  how  little  there  is  in 
it  either  of  natural  feeling,  or  real  fatif- 
fadion.  Many  a  faftiionable  voluptuary, 
who  has  not  totally  blunted  his  tafte  or 
his  judgment,  wdll  own,  in  the  intervals 
of  rccallcdion,  how^  often  he  fufFered  from 
the  iiifipidity,  or  the  pain  of  his  enjoy¬ 
ments;  and  that,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fear  of  being  laughed  at,  it  w’ere  feme- 
times  worth  while,  even  on  the  fcore  of 
pleafure,  to  be  virtu  ms. 

Sir  Edward - ,  to  whom  I  had  the 

pleafure  of  being  introduced  at  Florence, 
was  a  charader  much  beyond  that  winch 
dirtinEuilhes  the  generality  of  Englifh 
travellers  of  fortune-  His  Itory  was  known 
to  fome  of  hi3  countrymen  who  then  re- 
lided  in  Italy  ;  from  one  of  whom,  w’ho 
could  now  and  then  talk  of  fomething 
bclides  pidurcs  and  operas,  I  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  teci^^al  of  it. 

He  had  been  firlt  abroad  at  an  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  life,  foon  after  the  death  of  his  far 
ther  had  left  him  mafter  of  a  very  large 
estate,  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
inherit,  and  all  the  inclination' natural  to 
youth  to  enjoyt  Though  always  fump- 


tuoup,  however,  and  fometimes  profufe, 
he  was  obferved  never  to  be  ridiculous  in 
his  expences ;  and  though  he  was  now* 
and  then  talked  of  as  a  man  of  pleafure 
and  diflipation,  he  always  left  behind  him 
more  iidtances  of  beneficence  than  of  ir¬ 
regularity.  For  that  refped  and  efteem 
in  which  his  charader,  amidft  all  his 
little  errors,  was  generally  held,  he  w^as 
fijppofed  a  good  deal  indebted  to  the  I'o- 
ciety  of  a  gentleman  w'ho  had  been  hia 
companion  at  the  univerlity,  and  now  at¬ 
tended  him  rather  as  a  friend  than  a  tu¬ 
tor.  Thi?  gentleman  was  unfortunately 
feized  at  MarlVillcs  with  a  lingering  dif- 
order,  for  which  he  was  under  the  n.tcef- 
fity  of  taking  a  fea  voyage,  leaving  Sir 
Edward  to  profccute  the  remaining  part 
of  his  intended  tour  alone, 

Defcending  into  one  of  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  where,  notwithftanding  the 
ruggednefs  of  the  road,  Sir  Edward,  with 
a  prejudice  natural  to  his  country,  pre¬ 
ferred  the  conveyance  of  an  Engldh  hun¬ 
ter  to  that  of  an  Italian  mule,  his  horfe 
unluckily  made  afalfe  ftep,  and  fell  with 
its  rider  to  the  ground,  from  which  Sir 
Edward  w’as  lifted  by  his  fervants  with 
fcarce  any  ftgns  of  life.  They  conveyed 
him  on  a  litter  to  the  neareft  hnule,  which 
happened  to  be  the  dwelling  of  a  peafiint 
rather  above  the  common  rank,  at  v’hofc 
door  fome  of  his  neighbours  were  aflem- 
bled  at  a  feene  of  rural  merriment  when 
the  train  of  Sir  Edw'ard  brought  up  their 
mafter  in  the  condition  I  have  deferibed. 
The  compaflinn  natural  to  his  fitnation 
was  excited  in  all ;  but  the  owner  of  the 
manfion,  whofe  name  was  Venoni,  was  par¬ 
ticularly  moved  with  it.  He  applied  himfelf 
immediately  to  take  care  of  the  ftranger, 
and,  with  the  afiiftance  of  his  daughter, 
who  had  left  the  dance  (he  was  engaged 
in,  with  great  marks  of  agitation,  foon 
reftored  Sir  Edward  to  fenfe  and  life.-— 
Venoni  poflVfled  fome  little  fkill  in  fur- 
gery,  and  his  daughter  produced  a  bock 
of  receipts  in  medicine.  Sir  Edward, 
after  being  blooded,  was  put  to  bed,  and 
attended  with  every  poflible  care  by  his 
hoft  and  his  family.  A  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  fever  was  the  confequcnce  of  his 
accident ;  but  after  fome  days  it  abated, 
and  in  little  more  than  a  iveck  he  was 
able  to  join  in  the  fociety  of  Venoni  and 
his  daughter. 

He  could  not  help  exprefling  fome  fur- 
prife  at  the  appearance  of  refinement  in 
the  converfation  of  the  latter,  much  be¬ 
yond  what  her  fituation  feemed  likely  to 
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confer.  Her  father  accounted  for  it. — 
Sihe  had  received  her  education  in  the 
lioufe  of  a  lady,  who  happened  to  pafi 
through  thelvalley,  and  to  take  llielter  in 
Vennui’s  cottage  (for  his  houlc  waa  but  a 
better  fort  of  cottage),  the  night  of  iicr 
birth.  When  her  mother  died  (laid 
lie),  the  Signora,  whofe  name,  at  herde- 
fire,  we  had  given  the  child,  took  her 
home  to  her  own  houle.  There  Ihe  was 
taught  many  things,  of  which  there  is  no 
need  here  ;  ytt  ihe  is  not  fo  proud  of  her 
learning  as  to  wiili  to  leave  her  father  in 
his  old  ape  ;  and  I  hope  foon  to  have  her 
fettled  near  me  for  life.” 

But  Sir  Edward  had  now  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  knowing  Louifa  better  than  from 
the  deferiptioa  of  her  father.  Malic  and 
painting,  in  both  of  which  arts  ilie  was  a 
tolerable  profijienr,  Sir  Edward  had  ftu- 
died  p’ith  fuccef?.  Louifa  felt  a  fort  of 
pleafure  from  her  drawings,  which  they 
had  never  givefi  her  before,  w'hcn  they 
were  praifed  by  Sir  Edward  ;  and  the  fa¬ 
mily  c«»ncert3  of  Vononi  were  very  diffe¬ 
rent  from  what  they  had  formerly  been, 
when  once  his  gueft  was  fo  far  recovered 
as  to  be  able  to  join  in  them.  The  flute 
of  Venoni  excelled  all  the  other  miific  of 
the  valley;  his  daughter's  lute  w'as  much 
beyond  it  ;  Sii  Edward’s  violiawas  liner 
than  either..  But  his  converfation  vviih 
Louifa — it  was  that  of  a  fuperior  order  of 


beings! — Tcience,  tafte,  Icniiment  ! — It 


was  long  liuce  Louifa  had  lieaid  tiiele 


founds.  Amidft  the  ignorance  of  the  val¬ 
ley,  it  was  luxury  to  hear  them  ;  bom 
Sir  Edw'aid,  who  wms  one  of  the  moft  en¬ 
gaging  figures  1  ever  favv,  they  were  dou¬ 
bly  delightful.  In  his  countenance  there 
was  always  an  expreffion  animated  and 
ijiterefling;  his  licknefs  had  overcome 
foinewhat  of  the  flrft,  but  greatly  added 
to  the  power  of  the  latter. 

Louifa’s  was  not  lefs  captivating — and 
Sir  Edward  had  not  feen  it  fo  long  with¬ 
out  emotion.  During  his  iiincfs,  he 
thought  this  emotion  but  gratitude  ;  aiul 
when  it  firit  grew  warm,  he  checked  it, 
from  the  thought  of  her  fitualion,  and  of 
the  debt  he  owed  her.  But  the  ilruggle 
was  too  ineffectual  to  overcome,  and,  of 
confeqiieuce,  increafed  his  paflioii.  There 
was  but  one  way  in  which  the  pride  of 
Bir  Edwanl  allowed  of  its  being  gratified. 
He  fometimes  thought  of  tbis  as  a  bafe, 
unworthy  one;  but  he  was  the  fool  of 
words  which  he  had  Often  defpifed,  the 
flave  of  manners  he  had  often  condemned, 
lie  at  lafl  cunipromifcd  mstiers  with  him- 


fclf ;  he  refolved,  if  he  could,  to  think  no 
more  of  Louifa  ;  at  any  rate  to  think  no 
more  of  the  ties  of  gratitude,  or  the  rc- 
ftraiuts  of  virtue. 

Louifa,  who  trnfled  to  both,  now  com¬ 
municated  to  Sir  Edward  an  important 
fecrct.  It  was  at  the  dole  of  a  piece  ef 
mulic  which  they  had  been  playing  in  the 
abfence  of  her  father.  She  took  up  her 
lute,  and  touclied  a  little  wild  Dielancholy 
air,  which  ihe  had  compofeil  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  her  mothtr.  “  l'hat(ftid  ihe), 
nobody  ever  heard  except  iny  father  ;  I 
play  it  fometimes  when  I  am  alone,  and 
in  low  fpnits.  1  don’t  know  liow  1  came 
to  think  cf  it  now  ;  yet  I  have  Ibme  rea- 
fon  to  be  fad.”  Sir  Edward  prtfLd  to 
know  the  caufe :  After  lV>irie  helitaiion, 
Ihc  told  it  all.  Her  father  had  fixed  on 
the  fon  of  a  neighbour,  rich  in  pofletflons, 
but  rude  in  manners,  far  her  iujh.ind  — 
Agaiuff  this  match  the  had  always  pro- 
tefled  as  frongly  as  a  fenfe  ofdiitv,  and 
the  milduefs  of  her  nature,  w’ould  allow  ; 
but  Venoni  was  obftinateiy  bent  on  the 
match,  and  Ihc  was  vvretdicd  born  the 
thoughts  of  it. — “  To  many  where  one 
cannot  luve,  to  marry  fuch  a  man,  Sir 
Edward.”  It  was  ati  opportunity  be¬ 
yond  his  power  of  refinance.  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  prefled  her  hand  ;  faid  it  would  be 
profiuation  to  think  of  fuch  a  marriage  ; 
praifed  her  beauty,  extollcil  lier  virtues, 
anti  concluded  by  fwearing  that  he  ado¬ 
red  her.  She  heard  him  with  unfufpec- 
tiiig  pleafure,  vwhich  her  blnfhcs  coultl  ill 
conceal.  Sir  Edward  improved  the  fa¬ 
vourable  moment;  talked  of  the  ardency 
of  his  paffion,  the  inrignificaricy  of  cere¬ 
monies  and  bu  ms,  the  iticflicacy  of  legal 
engagements,  the  eternal  duration  of  thobj 
dictated  hy  love  ;  and,  in  fine,  urged  her 
going  off  with  him  to  crown  both  their 
days  with  Iwppinefs.  Louifa  flailed  at 
that  propofal.  She  would  have  reproach¬ 
ed  him,  but  her  heart  was  not  made  lor 
it  ;  Are  could  only  weep. 

'I’hqjr',  were  interrupted  by  the  arrival 
of  her  father  with  his  intended  fon  in¬ 
law.  Me  was  jnlt  fuch  a  man  a?  Louifa 
had  reprefented  him,  coarfe,  vulgar,  and 
ignorant.  But  Venoni,  tho’  much  above 
llieir  neighbour  in  every  thing  but  riches, 
looked  on  him  as  poorer  men  often  look 
on  the  wealthy,  and  difeovered  none  of 
his  imperfections.  He  took  his  daughter 
afide,  told  her  he  had  brought  her  futurie 
hufband,  and  that  he  intended  they  fliould 
be  married  in  a  week  at  farthefl. 

NwXl  morning  Lguiia  wat>  indifpofeJ, 
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and  kept  her  chamber.  Sir  Edward  was 
DOW  perftdtly  recovered.  He  was  enga¬ 
ged  to  go  out  with  Venoni  ;  but,  before 
his  departure,  he  took  up  his  violin,  and 
touched  a  few  plaintive  notes  on  it.  They 
were  heard  by  Louifa. 

In  the  evening  ftie  wandered  forth  to 
indulge  herforrows  alone.  She  had  reach¬ 
ed  a  icqueftered  fpot,  where  fome  poplars 
formed  a  thicket  on  the  banks  of  a  little 
ftream  that  watered  the  valley.  A  nigh- 
tingal  was  perched  on  one  of  them,  and 
had  already  begun  its  accultomed  fong. 
Louifa  fat  down  on  a  withered  Qump, 
leaning  her  cheek  upon  her  hand.  After 
a  little  while,  the  bird  was  feared  from 
its  perch,  and  llitied  from  the  thicket.— 
Louifa  rofe  from  the  ground,  and  burft 
into  tears.  She  turned,  and  beheld  Sir 
Edward.  His  countenance  had  much  of 
its  former  languor;  and,  when  he  took 
her  hand,  he  cad  on  the  earth  a  melan¬ 
choly  look,  and  feemed  unable  to  Ipeak 
his  feelings.  “  Are  you  not  well,  Sir 
Edward  faid  Louifa,  with  a  voice  faint 
and  broken.  “  I  am  ill  indeed  (faid  he) ; 
but  my  illnefs  is  of  the  mind.  Louifa 
cannot  cure  me  o^that.  I  am  wretched  ; 
but  I  deferve  to  be  fo.  I  have  broken 
every  law  of  hofpitality,  and  every  obli¬ 
gation  of  gratitude.  I  have  dared  to  wiih 
for  happinefs,  and  to  fpeak  what  1  wifhed, 
though  it  wounded  the  heart  of  my  dear- 
eft  benefa^lrefs— but  I  will  make  a  fevere 
expiation.  This  moment  I  leave  you, 
Louifa;  I  go  to  be  wretched,  but  you 
may  be  happy  ;  happy  in  your  duty  to  a 
father  ;  happy,  it  may  be,  in  the  arms  of 
a  hufband,  whom  the  poflTcflion  of  fuch  a 
wife  may  teach  reftnement  and  fenfibiliiy. 
—I  go  to  my  native  country,  to  hurry 
through  feenes  of  irkfome  bufinefs  or 
taftelefs  amufement ;  that  I  may,  if  pof- 
fible,  procure  a  fort  of  half-oblivion  of 
that  happinefs  which  I  have  left  behind, 
a  lilllcfs  endurance  of  that  life  which  I 
once  dreamed  might  be  made  delightful 
with  Louifa  !*’ 

Tears  were  the  only  anfwer  (he  could 
give.  Sir  Edward’s  fervants  appeared, 
with  a  carriage,  ready  for  his  departure. 
He  took  from  his  pocket  two  piftures  : 
one  he  had  drawn  of  Louifa,  he  fadened 
round  his  reck,  and  kitting  it  with  rap.- 
ture,  hid  it  in  his  bofom.  The  other  he 
held  out  in  a  hefltating  manner.  “  This 
(faid  be),  if  Louifa  will  accept  of  it,  may 
lometimes  put  her  in  mind  of  him  w’ho 
once  offended,  who  can  never  ceafe  to  a- 
dore  ber.  She  may  look  on  it,  perhaps, 


after  the  original  is  no  more  ;  when  this 
heart  (hall  forget  to  love,  and  ceafe  to  be 
wretched.” 

Louifa  was  at  laft  overcome.  Her  face 
was  firft  pale  as  death  ;  then  fuddenly  it 
wa?  crofled  with  a crimfon  blulh.  “  Oh! 
Sir  Edward  (faid  ihc),  what — what  vrould 
you  have  me  do  ?”  He  eagerly  feized  her 
hand,  and  led  her,  reludlant,  to  the  car¬ 
riage.  They  entered  it,  and,  driving  off 
with  furious  fpecd,  were  foon  out  ot  light 
of  thofe  hills  which  paftured  the  flocks  of 
the  unfortunate  Venoni. 

The  virtue  of  Louifi  wMS  vanquifhed; 
but  her  fenfe  of  virtue  was  not  overcome. 
Neither  the  vows  of  eternal  fidelity  of 
her  fediicer,  nor  the  conftant  and  refpeft- 
ful  attention  which  he  paid  her  during  a 
hurried  journey  to  England,  could  allay 
that  anguitti  which  (he  fuffered  at  the  re- 
collcAion  of  her  paft,  and  the  thoiightp  of 
her  prefent  fituation.  Sir  EdwaM  felt 
ftrongly  the  power  of  her  beauty  and  of 
her  grief.  His  heart  was  not  made 
for  that  part,  which,  it  is  probable,  he 
thought  it  could  have  performed  :  it  was 
ftill  fubje(5t  to  remorfe,  to  companion, 
and  to  love.  Thefe  emotions,  perhaps, 
he  might  foon  have  overcome,  had  they 
been  met  by  vulgar  violence  or  reproach¬ 
es ;  but  the  quiet  and  unupbraiding  for- 
rows  of*T,ouifa  nourifhed  thofe  feelings 
of  tendernefs  and  attachment.  She  never 
mentioned  her  wrongs  in  wordb:  fome- 
times  a  few  ftarling  tears  would  fpeak 
them  ;  and,  when  time  had  given  her  a 
little  more  compofure,  her  lute  difeourfed 
melancholy  mufic. 

On  their  arrival  in  England,  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  carried  Louifa  to  bis  feat  in  the 
country.  There  flie  was  treated  witli  all 
the  obfervance  of  a  wife  ;  and,  had  fhc 
chofen  it,  might  have  commanded  more 
than  the  ordinary  fplcndour  of  one.  But 
(he  would  not  allow  the  indulgence  of  Sir 
Edward  to  blazon  with  equipage  and 
(how  that  (late  which  (he  wifl'.ed  always 
to  hide,  and,  it  pottibic,  to  forget.  Ikr 
books  and  her  mufic  were  her  only  plca- 
furcs,  if  pleafurcs  they  could  be  called, 
that  ferved  but  to  alleviate  mifery,  and 
to  blunt,  for  a  while,  the  pangs  of  con¬ 
trition. 

Thefe  wrere  deeply  aggravated  by  the 
recollection  of  her  father ;  a  father  left  in 
his  age  to  feel  his  own  misfortunes,  and 
.his  daughter’s  difgrace.  Sir  Edward  was 
too  generous  not  to  think  of  providing  for 
Venoni.  He  meant  to  make  fome  atone¬ 
ment  for  the  injury  he  had  done  him,  by 
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that  cruel  bounty  which  is  reparation 
only  to  the  bate,  but  to  the  honeft  is  in¬ 
tuit.  He  had  not,  however,  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  accompliihing  his  purpofe.  He 
learned  that  Venoni,  foon  after  his  daugh¬ 
ter’s  elopement,  removed  from  his  for¬ 
mer  place  of  refidence,  and,  as  his  neigh¬ 
bours  reported,  had  died  in  one  of  the 
villages  of  Savoy.  His  daughter  felt  this 
with  anguifii  the  muft  poignant,  and  her 
afni(flion,for  a  while,  refiifed  confolation. 
Sir  Edward’s  whole  tendernefs  and  at¬ 
tention  was  called  forth  to  mitigate  her 
grief ;  and,  after  its  firft  tranfports  had 
^  fubfided,  he  carried  her  to  London,  in 
hopes  that  objedis  new  to  her,  and  com¬ 
monly  attractive  to  all,  might  contribute 
5  to  leinove  it. 

\  With  a  man  poflefied  of  feelings  like 

;  Sir  Edward’s,  the  affliction  of  Louifa  gave 

i  a  certain  rtfpeCt  to  his  attentions.  He 

liired  her  lodgings  feparate  from  his  own, 
’rt  and  treated  her  with  all  Ihc  delicacy  of 

I  the  ptiVLll  attachment.  But  his  folicitude 

to  comfort  and  amufe  her  was  not  atten¬ 
ded  with  fuccefs.  She  felt  all  the  horrors 
of  that  guilt  which  flie  now  confulered  as 
not  only  the  ruin  of  herfclf,  but  the  mur¬ 
derer  of  her  father. 

In  I.ondon  S.r  Edward  found  his  fifler, 
who  had  married  a  man  of  great  fortune 
and  liigh  faihion.  He  had  married  her 
becaufc  (he  was  a  fine  woman,  and  ad¬ 
mired  by  fine  men  ;  ihe  had  married  him 
becaufe  he  was  the  vvealthieft  of  her  fui- 
tors.  They  lived  as  is  common  to  peo¬ 
ple  in  fuch  a  lituation,  ncceffltous  with  a 
princely  revenue,  and  very  wretched  a. 
iiiidft  perpetual  gaiety.  This  feene  was 
io  foreign  from  the  idea  Sir  Edward  had 
formed  of  the  reception  his  country  and 
friends  were  to  afford  him,  that  he  found 
r  conftant  fource  of  dilguft  in  the  fociety 
of  his  equals.  In  their  converfation  fan- 
taftic,  not  refined,  their  ideas  w'ere  frivo¬ 
lous,  and  their  knowledge  fliallow  ;  and 
with  all  the  pride  of  birth,  and  infolence 
of  ftation,  their  principles  were  mean,  and 
their  minds  ignoble.  In  their  pretended 
attachments,  he  dife  )vered  only  defigns 
of  felfilhnefs,  and  their  pleafures  he  ex¬ 
perienced  were  as  fallacious  as  their 
fricndfhips.  In  the  fociety  of  Louifa  he 
found  fenfibility  and  truth  ;  her’s  w'as  the 
only  heart  that  feemed  interefled  in  his 
welfare  :  She  faw  the  return  of  virtue  in 
Sir  Edward,  and  felt  the  friendfinp  which 
he  Ihewed  her.  Sometimes  when  fhe 
perceived  him  forrovvtul,  her  lute  would 
leave  melancholy  for  more  lively  airs, 


and  her  countenance  afiTume  a  gaiety  it 
was  not  formed  to  wear.  But  her  heart 
was  breaking  with  that  anguifh  which  her 
generofity  endeavoured  to  conceal  from 
him ;  her  frame,  too  delicate  for  the 
ftrugglc  with  her  feelings,  feemed  ti» 
yield  to  their  force  ;  her  lelf  forfook  her; 
the  colour  faded  in  her  cheek,  the  ludre 
of  her  eyes  grew  dim.  Sir  Edward  faw 
thefe  fymptoms  of  decay  with  the  deeped 
remorfe.  Often  did  he  curfe  ihofe  falfe 
ideas  of  pleafurc  which  h  id  kd  him  to 
confider  the  ruin  of  an  arilcfs  girl,  who 
loved  and  trufied  him,  as  an  <jbje<5t  which 
it  was  luxury  to  attain,  and  pride  to  ac- 
coinplifh.  Often  did  he  will)  to  bU)t  out 
from  his  life  a  few  guilty  ftnuuhs,  to 
again  rellored  to  an  opportunity  ot  giving 
bappinefs  to  that  family,  whofe  unfulpcc- 
ting  kiiidncfs  he  had  repaid  wdlh  the  trea¬ 
chery  of  a  robber,  and  the  cruelty  of  an 
afifaffln. 

One  evening,  while  he  fat  in  a  little 
parlour  with  Louifa,  his  mind  aUemately 
agitated  and  foftened  with  this  impreffl- 
on,  a  hand- organ,  of  a  remaikably  fweet 
tone,  was  heard  in  the  (ireet.  Louifa 
laid  afide  her  lute  and  liftencci  ;  the  airs 
it  played  were  thofe  of  her  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  a  few  tears,  which  Ihe  endea¬ 
voured  to  hide,  fiole  from  her  on  hearing 
them.  Sir  Edw’^ard  ordered  a  fervant  to 
fetch  the  organlft  into  the  room  j  he  was 
brought  in  accordingly,  and  feated  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment. 

He  played  one  or  two  fprightly  tunes, 
to  which  Louifa  had  often  danced  in  her 
infarcy  ;  ftie  gave  herfeif  up  to  the  recol- 
Icdion,  and  her  tears  flowed  without 
controul.  Suddenly  the  muncian  chang¬ 
ing  the  flop,  introduced  a  little  melan¬ 
choly  air  of  a  wild  and  |>lainlive  kind— 
Louifa  darted  from  her  feat,  and  rufhed 
up  to  the  ftranger — He  threw  off  a  tat¬ 
tered  coat,  and  black  patch — It  was  her 
father  !— She  w  ould  have  fprung  to  em¬ 
brace  him  ;  he  turned  afide  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments,  and  would  not  receive  her  into  hig 
arms.  But  nature  at  laft  overcame  hig 
refentment  ;  he  burft  into  tears,  and 
prefled  to  his  bofom  his  long-loft  daugh- 
ter. 

Sir  Edward  flood  fixed  in  aftonifliment 
and  confufion.  “  I  come  not  to  upbraid 
you,  (faid  Venoni):  I  am  a  poor,  weak, 
old  man,  unable  for  upbraidings;  1  ana 
come  but  to  find  my  child,  to  forgive  her, 
and  to  die  !  W’’hen  you  faw  us  firft,  Sir 
Edw’^ard,  we  were  not  thus.  You  tound 
us  virtuous  and  happy ,  vve  danced  and 
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we  fung;  and  there  was  not  a  fad  heart 
in  the  valley  where  we  dwelt.  Yet  we 
left  our  dancing,  our  fongs,  and  our 
chearfulntfs ;  you  were  diltreflfed,  and 
we  pitied  you.  Since  that  day  the  pipe 
has  never  been  heard  in  Venoni’s  fields  ; 
grief  and  licknefn  have  almolt  brought 
him  to  the  grave;  and  his  neighbours, 
who  loved  and  pitied  him,  have  been 
chearfui  no  more.  Yet,  methinks,  tho’ 
you  robbed  us  of  happinef'^,  you  are  not 
happy  : — tile  why  that  dejected  look 
which,  amidft  all  the  grandeur  around 
you,  I  favv  you  wear,  and  thofe  tears 
which,  under  all  the  gaiidinefs  of  her  ap¬ 
parel,  I  faw  the  poor  deluded  girl  fhed.** 

Ihit  Ihe  fiiall  (hed  no  more,  (ciied  Sir 
Edward) ;  you  (hall  be  happy,  and  I  (hall 
be  juft.  Forgive,  my  venerable  friend, 
Ihe  injuries  which  1  have  done  thee;  for¬ 
give  me,  my  Louifa,  fvir  rating  your  ex¬ 
cellence  at  a  price  h)  mean.  I  have  feen 
tho(c  high  born  females  to  which  my 
rank  might  have  allied  me;  I  am  alharn- 
ed  c'f  their  vicefi,  and  lick  of  their  follies. 
Erofligare  in  their  hearts,  amidft  affected 
purity,  they  are  (laves  to  pleafurc  without 
the  fincerily  of  p.dTion,  and  with  the  name 
of  h(in<^iur,  are  inlenfible  to  the  feelings  of 
virtue.  You,  my  Louifa! — but  I  will 
not  call  up  itfltdlions  that  might  render 
me  lefs  worthy  of  your  (utiire  eltcem  : — 
Continue  to  love  your  E<lward.  But  a 
few  hours,  and  you  (hall  add  the  title  to 
the  atfeftions  ot  a  wife.  Li  t  the  care 
and  tcndcrncfs  of  a  hufoaud  bring  back 
its  peace  to  your  mind,  and  its  Moom  to 
your  check.  We  will  leave  for  a  while 
the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  fafhii'n- 
able  circle  here  ;  we  will  reftore  your 
father  to  his  native  home;  under  th.at 
roof  I  (hall  once  more  be  happy  ;  happy 
without  allay,  becaufe  I  (hall  deleive  my 
bappinefs.  Again  (liall  the  pipe  and  the 
dance  gladden  the  valley,  and  innocence 
and  peace  beam  on  the  cottage  of  Ve- 
uoni.*’ 

^EPLT  to  Baios.  [Vol.  xlviii.  P.  369  ] 

Tc?  the  Publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
MaGAZ  INE. 

SIR, 

WAS  confiderably  mortified  on  read¬ 
ing  the  ftri<fturcs  of  your  correfpon- 
dent  Baios  (Vol.  xlviii.  P.  369.),  to  find 
them,  in  many  places,  unintelligible. 
Sufpedting  that  they  were  above  the  reach 
ot  mv  ;w/W*s  eve,  J  immediately  had  re* 
GQurfc  to  my  machme ;  but  as 


they  (lill  eluded  my  endeavours,  I  was 
under  a  nectflity  of  concluding  them  be^ 
Io*w  being  level Jeci»  Though  Baios  fetms 
to  be  a  Natural  vuho  knoi^vs  no  art,  yet 
the  acrimony  with  which  he  has  attemp¬ 
ted  to  level  a  leveller,  obliges  me  to  ufc 
art  in  protciftlng  a  mal-treatcd  Pfalm. 

He  lets  out  with  mentioning  two  cliiffes 
of  writers,  good  utodern  poets  and  ignorant 
offered  fcribblers,  and,  W'ith  great  com- 
plaifance,  alligns  me  a  place  among  the 
former:  Now,  it  pains  me  much,  that  I 
will  not  there  be  honoured  with  the 
agreeable  company  of  your  crrrel’pr  ndeut, 
for  he  has  undoubtedly  a  more  valid 
claim  to  a  ftation  amcmg  the  latter,  which, 
I  flatter  mylelf,  w'ill  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anfvver  to  his  obfcrvalions. 

He  objedls  at  placing  the  globe  on  a 
b^fe  (which  D  ivid  has  done  in  the  origi¬ 
nal),  becaufe,  he  adds,  it  is  in  danger  of 
giving  us  a  contemptible  idea  of  our  ha¬ 
bitation.  Now,  I  alk— 'if  the  fuhlimity 
and  elevation  of  your  correfpondent’s 
appearance  w'onld  be  greatly  heighiened 
by  having  his  legs  amputated,  and  the 
remnant  of  his  mutilated  trunk  fufpended 
on  a  hook,  (For  firice  we  niuft  go  fo  mi¬ 
nutely  into  verbal  criticifra,  Baios  muft 
a(  knowledge,  that  Job,  by  nothing,  could 
only  mean  a  hook,  pin,  or  foincthing  on 
which  a  fphere  might  hang  )  For  my 
part,  I  would  ftiil  retaitvthe  (jine  venera¬ 
tion  (or  our  mother  Earth,  whether  I 
thought  U»c  (food  on  a  foundation,  or 
hung  on  a  ftaple.  In  hib  firidlure  on  the 
fourth  ftafza,  he  has  drawn  out  a  mal- 
terly,  though  complicated  paragraph  of 
fatire,  which  I  an*,  forry  felf  defence  obliges 
me  to  render  ufelefs;  for,  when  Baios 
is  given  to  underftand,  that  this  (tru^ture 
refts  cither  on  a  graphical  or  typographical 
error,  he  w’ill  eafily  perceive  that  this 
error  being  reiftified,  the  fabric  is  under¬ 
mined.  The  error  I  allude  to  is  fpuru, 
where  it  (honld  have  been  /corn.  Now, 
though  a  mind  cannot  conveniently  kick, 
yet  i  hope  he  will  allow  that  it  may  da- 
Jpife*  Baios  had  no  occafion  to  be  at  i'o 
much  trouble  with  regard  to  the  optics  of 
the  mind  ;  for,  I  apprehend,  the  eye  of  a 
man  would  be  of  little  avail  without  a 
ford.  Separate  the  mind  of  your  corref- 
pondent  from  his  organs,  and  there  will 
be  as  much  darknefs  in  his  perceptions  as 
in  fome  parts  of  his  criticifm.  Yourcor- 
refpondent  feems  to  think,  becaufe  Mr 
Addifon’s  method  of  levtUing  met  with 
fome  applaufe,  that  therefore  no  other  is 
‘to  fuGcccd.  Ii:td  he  carried  the  fanie 
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high  idea  of  Mr  Addifon  into  foT^e  of  his 
other  compolitions,  we  would  not  have 
been  troubled  with  hie  nnfeafonabie  re- 
mirke,  for  this  poet  could  remain  con¬ 
tented  with  as  mixed  a  metaphor  as  a 
nivid  fpitrn  'mg*  Exempli  gratia  : 

1  bridle  in  my  ftruggling  Mufe  in  vain. 
Who  longs  to  launcli  into  a  bold-.r  itrain. 


Baios  has  fome  very  hard fayings  with 
refpedt  to  the  word  ^val'ves.  If  he  will 
periife  with  cire  Pone’s  levelled  verfion 
of  the  OdylTey,  lie  will  find  that,  by  a 
poetical  licence,  that  word  is  frequently 
ufed  for  hinges.  And  at  Pope  is  tfteem- 
ed  a  claflical  writer,  the  degraded  femi- 
chorus  may  be  again  introduced  to  an 
acquaintance  with  foldings  doors.  But  in 
n'  thing  docs  your  correlp'mdenl  fnow 
his  intlTable  igtiorance  of  poetical  com- 
pofition,  fo  much  as  in  the  paragraph  that 
lollov^Sr  lie  prettnds  to  fome  Ikill  in  the 
rules  of  criticifin,  and  the  carious  of  rhe¬ 
toric,  yet  is  it  not  furprizing  that  he  has 
never  heard  of  a  figure  termed  iriterroga^ 
tinn  ?  Is  a  bard,  in  his  extafy,  with  his 
eye  rolling  from  heaven  to  ea^th,  from  earth 
to  heaven,  to  put  his  qiitftions  with  as 
much  formality,  and  in  as  fure  expecta¬ 
tions  of  an  anfwcr,  as  a  judge  examining 
an  evidence,  or  a  mother  taking  account 
of  her  fon’s  progrefs  in  the  catechifm  ? 
Since  he  is  fo  great  an  enemy  to  figurative 
language,  I  w'ould  advife  him,  from 
henceforth,  to  nfe  Mr  Slernhold’s  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Pfalms. 

To  crown  this  fpecimen  of  elegant  cri- 
ticifm,  Baios  endows  a  bull  with  an  at¬ 
tribute  wdiich  he  denies  Omnipotence. 
Had  he  employed  his  fatirical  pen  on 
Homer’s  Iliad,  the  following,  I  fuppofe, 
would  have  been  one  of  bis  remarks: 

It  is  faid  that  Jupiter,  with  a  nod, 

*  turned  the  fcale  of  Fate.  "Novi,  to  turn 

*  fcales,  feems  rather  the  trick  of  a  de- 

*  frauding  fhop keeper  than  of  a  King.** — 
An  obfervaiion  worthy  fo  fubiime  a  critic! 
Your  correfpondent  feems  afraid  that  I 
w’ill  claim  benefit  of  clergy  :  I  hope  he 
docs  not  deny  the  validity  of  my  title  to 
this  preiogative,  which  originally  belong¬ 
ed  to  every  perfon  who  could  read  ;  al¬ 
though  I  might  as  well  have  been  defti- 
tuteof  this  qualification,  had  we  norther 
writers  but  inch  as  Baios.  He  undoubt¬ 
edly  mc^nt,  that  his  ftriifturcs  fliould 
contain  a  pretty  ftrong  mixture  of  acidity. 
But  1  have  either  vitiated  my  palate,  or 
the  fait  has  loft  its  flavour.  I  Cannot  con¬ 
clude  without  inieiting  an  old  Roman 


adage,  which  Baios  would  do  well  to 
engrave  on  the  tablet  of  his  memory, — Ke 
futor  ultra  crepidam. 

Ayrjhire,  July  ii.  J - W— , 

Account  o/ Gigantic  Child.  In 
a  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  at  Enfield 
/oJostPH  Planta,  Efq;  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Society. 


SIR.  Erfeld^  Nov.  25.  1779. 

INCLOSED  T  fend  you  the  proporiioira 
of  an  extraordinary  large  child,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  this  parilb,  born  Feb.  7.  1779, 
takf.n  by  Mr  Sherwin,  an  ingenious  fur- 
geon  and  apothecary  of  this  place,  whofc 
accuracy  and  judgment  T  can  confide  in, 
as  1  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  this  phaenomenon  myfelf.  The 
child’s  father  is  called  Everit,  has  the 
conduct  of  a  paper-mill  by  the  fide  of 
Enfield  Marlh,  and  is,  I  believe,  about 
Ihirtyfix  years  of  age  ;  his  mother  about 
forty-two,  and  at  prtfent  of  a  healthy 
habit;  neither  of  his  parents  remarkable 
fer  their  fize  or  ftatiire.  They  have  had 
five  children  :  the  eldeft  of  the  three  now 
living  is  twelve  years  old,  and  rather 
fmall  of  his  age  ;  but  his  paternal  grand¬ 
father  was  of  a  fize  larger  than  ordinary. 
They  had  anoilier  fon  of  uncomnvTi 
proportion,  who  died  cf  the  meazlcs  in 
January  1774,  at  the  age  of  fifteen 
months :  the  carpenter  who  made  hiu 
cofiiri  obferved,  that  he  hail  never  mea- 
fured  fo  tall  a  child.  Tne  prefent  lub- 
jeiff,  being  the  fecond  of  the  kind,  excites 
a  greater  degree  of  curioliiy  ;  ot  which 
the  father  intends  tri  avail  hlmfclf,  by- 
carrying  the  child  up  to  London,  and 
making  a  public  fliow  of  him. 

Mr  Sherwin  annexed  the  dimenfions  of 
a  fine  lufiy  boy,  who  is  upwards  of  feven 
years  old,  and  thofe  of  Thomas  F.verit, 
nine  months  and  two  weeks  old,  as  under, 
Everit’s  being  in  the  left  hand  coliiinu, 
and  the  other  boy’s  in  the  right  hand  or 
outer  column. 


Girth  round  tlie  vvrifi  -  <5  3  4  ^ 

Above  the  elbow  -  H  z  6  i 

Leg  near  the  ancle  -  9  3  61 

Cj»lt’ of  the  leg  -  -  11  o  90 

Round  the  thigh  -  18  c  iz  3 

Round  the  Imall  of  the 

brick  -  -  24  o  ii  c 

Round  under  the  arm- 
pits,  and  acrofs  the 
brean:  -  -  -  21  3  24  c 

Length  of  Everit  from  llie  crown  of  the  hc> 
to  the  foie  of  the  foot,  3  ivet  i  inth  3-4.: h 


Mr  Sherwin  add.s  Hiould  have  been  hand,  more  than  4000  Proteftants  perifli- 
glad  to  have  given  the  folid  contents  of  ed  in  the  flames  or  upon  the  wheel  ;  and 
animal  fubflance  in  pounds  avoirdupois :  of  the  whole  4000  (among  which  were 
but  thif  was  not  poffible,  as  the  mother  very  many  women  and  children},  not  one 
is  poflclTtd  with  the  vulgar  prejudice  died  hut  blcfling  God,  or  who  betrayed 
againft  weighing  children^.  He 'could  the  leaft  weaknel's.  If  it  be  alked,  what 
therefore  only  lay,  that,  w’hen  flic  ex-  uccafiohed  thefe  bloody  deeds  ?  I  anfwer, 
pofea  his  legs,  thighs,  and  broad  back  to  that  they,  like  us,  neglcded  morality,  and 
view,  it  is  impoflible  to  be  imprefled  with  and  cultivated  controverfy.  Were  I  to 
any  other  idea  than  that  of  i'ceirg  a  young  recite  the  particulars  of  what  paflfcd  in 
giant.  The  boy  has  very  fine  hair,  puic  Languedoc,  during  the  fix  years  that  the 
clear  Ikin,  free  from  pimple  or  blemilh  :  Proteftants  were  perfeciited,  human  nature 
he  is  extremely  lively,  and  has  a  bright  would  appear  in  too  odious  a  light.  The 
clear  eye,  the  pupil  not  in  the  leaft  di-  Proteftants,  however,  had  been  perfecu- 
lated  ;  and,  excepting  a  pair  of  broad  ted  there  for  40  years  before  they  took  up 
cheeks,  his  head  is  rather  Icfs  in  propor-  arms  ;  for  they  did  not  revolt  till  after 
lion  than  his  other  parts.  From  thefe  the  maflacre  of  Vafli.  The  Abbe  Choli 
circumftances,  Mr  Sherwin  ventures  to  had  ftolcn  a  great  number  of  Proteftant 
prognofticate,  that  he  is  as  likely  to  arrive  children,  in  order  to  inftriufl  them  in  the 
at  maturity  (accidental  difeafes  excepted)  Catholic  faith.  The  Abbe  was  murdered 
as  any  child  he  ever  faw.  in  order  to  come  at  the  children.  The 

Soon  after  the  dale  of  the  above  letter,  wrong-headed  zeal  of  that  fingle  man 
the  boy  was  carried  to  a  relation’s  in  occafioned  rivers  of  human  blood  to  flow. 
Great  Turnftile ;  but  the  confined  fiiua-  It  is  right,  however,  to  give  a  detail  of  our 
tion  had  fuch  an  tffedt  on  his  health,  that  crimes,  that  mankind  may  be  deterred 
he  was  foon  brought  back  into  his  native  from  repeating  them, 
air.  He  has  now  been  in  Loudon  above  a  After  the  peace  at  Kyfwick,  feveral 
month,  aod  is  arrived  at  the  following  Proteftant  inhabitants  of  Languedoc  went 
dimcnlions:  to  the  principality  of  Orange,  in  order 

Height  three  feet  three  inches,  round  to  ferve  God  in  their  own  way ;  but  on 
the  bieaft  two  fret  fix  inches,  loins  three  their  way  back  113  of  them  were  killed  ; 
feet  one  inch,  thigh  one  foot  ten  inches,  and  pregnant  women  being  found  among 
leg  one  foot  two  inches,  arm  eleven  inches  them,  their  bellies  were  ripped  open,  in 
aod  a  half,  wrift  nine  inches.  He  is  well  order  to  deftroy  the  infants  ;  and  even 
proportioned  all  over,  and  fubfifts  intirely  gunpowder  was  fo  depofited,  that  I  can¬ 
on  the  breaft ;  was  not  remarkable  when  not  name  it  with  decency,  nor  without 
burn,  but  at  about  fix  weeks  after  began,  horror  ;  and  human  creatures  of  both 
and  has  rapidly  continued,  to  increafe  to  lexes  were  proved  with  powder,  as  can- 
bis  prefent  amazing  fize.  Hiscoiintenance  non  are  at  Woolwich, 
is  what  every  one  would  call  comely,  but  I  mention  thefe  horrid  deeds,  not  with 
with  rather  more  expreflion  in  it  than  is  a  view  to  aggravate,  but  to  remind  thofe 
ufual  at  his  age,  though  exceedingly  who  profefs  the  meek  religion  of  Jefus 
pleating,  from  his  being  uncommonly  well  Chrift,  whether  Proteftants  or  Papifts, 
tempered.  th^l  perfecution  is  a  word  that  Ihould  not 

have,  nor  can  have,  a  place  in  a  religion 
Destructive  CoNSEC^UENCEs  ^Re-  which  breathes  forth  nothing  but  bro- 
LiGious  PtRSECUTios.  therly  love,  and  doing  by  others  as  you 

would  be  done  unto. 

To  the  Printer, 

SIR,  Dreadful  Picture  of  an  Execu- 

IT  may  not  be  amifsat  this  time  to  hold  tion  Day  in  London, 

forth  a  fpecimen  of  the  harm  which 

reli;;iousdif}  Utes  create  Flecher,  Bifliup  I  ''HE  foliowring  true  but  dreadful  pic* 
of  Nifmes,  duiing  the  perfecution  of  the  i  ture  of  Execution  Day  will,  I  hope, 
Proteftants  in  the  Cevennes,  fayi^  in  a  let-  be  fiifticient  to  fliow  why  a  thorough  re¬ 
fer  dated  1704,  “M'^re  than  4CooCatho-  formation  fliould  take  place,  not  only  in 
lies  have  been  nr.urdered,  80  p.iclts  aflaf-  N  wgate,  but  in  the  manner  in  wliich  the 
finated,  and  200  churchev  burnt,”  paean-  unhappy  wretches  are  conducted  from 
ing  in  his  owm  diocefe.  On  the  other  tht  rce  to  the  place  of  execution. 

When  the  day  arrives  in  wliich  the  con- 
*  His  weight  was  gnejfd  at  nine /tone,  demned  crimintls  are  to  lufFer,  and  have 
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only  that  one  morning  to  live,  one  would 
expert  to  fee,  not  only  the  unhappy  cri¬ 
minals  imprefledwith  a  deep  forrow,  and 
Hiowing  the  ftrongeft  figns  of  a  thorough 
contrition,  but  that  every  perfon  prefent 
would  appear  in  filent  fadnefs.  The  re¬ 
verie,  however,  is  the  cafe!  The  horrid 
afpeds  of  turnkeys  and  jailors,  in  difcoii- 
tent  and  hurry  ;  the  fliarp  and  dreadful 
looks  of  rogues  that  beg  in  irons,  but 
who  wi(h  to  rob  you  if  they  could  ;  the 
bellowing  of  half  a  dozen  names  at  a 
time  to  enquire  after  one  another ;  the 
variety  of  ftrong  voices  howling  in  one 
place  ;  fcolding,  quarrelling,  and  fwear- 
ing  in  another  ;  loud  burfts  of  laughter 
in  a  third  ;  the  fubftantial  breakfafts  that 
are  made  in  the  midd  ot  thele  Icencs  of 
horror ;  the  feas  of  beer  and  gin  that  are 
fwallowed ;  the  incelfant  outcries  for 
more  ;  the  bawling  anfwers  made  by  tap- 
fters ;  the  impudent  and  unfealonable 
jefta  ;  their  dirty  hands,  and  general  naf- 
linefs,  with  the  oaths  and  imprecations 
echoed  from  every  quarter  of  the  jail,  ad¬ 
ded  to  the  melancholy  noife  of  chains  and 
fetters  differently  founding,  would  com- 
pofe  altogether  one  of  the  moft  horrid 
fpeftacles  the  eyes  of  thinking  men  can 
behold !  Yet  how  much  more  terrific  is 
this  dreadful  feene  rendered  by  the  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  menjud  fetting  otf  for  exe¬ 
cution,  who  are  madly  drinlking,  or  utte¬ 
ring  the  vileft  ribaldry,  and  jeering  others 
that  arc  lei's  impenitent;  while  the  ordi¬ 
nary  bullies  among  them,  and,  Ihifting 
from  one  to  another,  diltributes  feraps 
of  good  counfei  to  inattentive  hearers; 
and  near  him  the  hangman,  impatient  to 
be  gone,  fvvears  at  their  delays ! 

At  laft  out  they  let,  and  with  them  a 
torrent  of  mub  buills  through  the  gate, 
among  which  are  the  idlelt  of  holiday¬ 
makers,  fuch  as  apprentices  and  journey¬ 
men  of  the  meancll  trades ;  and  as  the  day 
J3  publicly  announced  a  week  before  in 
the  papers,  all  the  thieves  and  pickpockets 
of  both  fexes  now  meet  with  that  fecuri- 
ty  w  hich  large  mobs  are  a  fafeguard  in,  fo 
that  it  becomes  a  jubilee  for  all  offenders 
who  dare  not  appear  on  any  other  ;  and 
this  confufion  rclernbles  a  free  mart, 
where  there  is  an  amnelty  for  all  outlaws. 

The  Way  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn 
now  becomes  one  continued  fair  for 
whores,  rogues,  and  the  meaneft  rabble, 
and  there  are  none  fo  lewd,  lo  vile,  or  fo 
indigent  of  either  fex,  but  may  find  a  pa¬ 
ramour.  Where  the  crow’d  is  the  thin- 
neft,  the  mi  b  are  the  rudeft,  and  dead 
VoL,  XLiX. 


dogs,  cats,  &c.  fly  about,  and  are  deemed 
excellent  paftime  ;  for  they  have  no  ene¬ 
mies  to  encounter  but  cleanlinefs  and  good 
manners ;  the  nearer  they  approach  the 
gallows  the  more  the  diforder  enercafes  ; 
blows  are  (truck,  heads  arc  bri®e,  and 
pieces  of  ft^'inging  (ticks  arc  hurled  about; 
tbefe,  with  the  lound  of  different  noifcs, 
and  vaiiety  of  outcries  that  are  heard  on 
every  fide,  make  up  a  difeord  not  to  be 
paraielled. 

It  is  poffible  (tho'  barely  fo)  that  a  man 
of  extraordinary  holinel's,  by  anticipating 
the  joys  of  heaven,  might  embrace  a  vio¬ 
lent  death  in  fuch  raptures  as  would  dif- 
pofe  him  to  the  finging  of  pfalms;  but  to 
require  this  exercife,  or  to  expeCt  it  from 
every  wretch  that  comes  to  be  hanged,  is 
w'ild  and  abluid  ;  frightful  and  imperti¬ 
nent  I  During  all  this  time  there  is  a  pof- 
fibility  of  a  pardon  arriving,  and,  in  all  the 
Criminals  opinioriy  a  great  probability  ;  this 
fad  clog  hangs  upon  their  minds  till  their 
body  hangs,  and  prevents  their  preparing 
themfelvcs  for  death  fo  well  as  they  other- 
ways  would.  At  length  the  ordinary  anti 
the  executioner,  having  both  performed 
their  different  duties  with  little  ceremony, 
and  equal  concern,  feem  tired,  and  glad 
it  is  over.  This  tragedy  being  ended,  a 
tVefii  fray  arifes  between  the  mub  and  the 
furgeons,  about  the  property  of  the  dead 
bodies,  and  the  morning  amujhnent  ends 
with  broken  heads,  bloody  nofes,  and 
now  and  then  the  lofs  of  more  lives  than 
died  by  the  halter  ! 

A  Wonderful  Injlance  of  ^lick  Gro^iuth- 

■^HE  falmon  fmclts,  fprod-fmelrs,  and 
morlh  fmelts,  go  down  the  river  at 
Salifbury  the  latter  end  of  April  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  May.  At  that  lime  the  fal- 
mon  Imelts  weigh  about  three  or  four 
ounces,  mnrth  and  fprod  about  three 
onnceo  each.  The  faid  fdmon-fmelts 
return  falmon  (if  a  frefli  in  the  river)  ia 
about  feven  weeks,  and  will  weigh  about 
twelve  pounds.  The  morlh  returns  in 
about  nine  weeks,  and  weighs  about  two 
pounds.  The  fprods  begin  coming  up 
about  the  fame  time,  and  weigh  ab'mt 
three  fourths  of  a  pound. — The  way  the 
filhermen  kn^^w  this  is  as  follows :  VVhtn 
the  fidi  are  going  down,  they  ca'cn  of 
the  different  forts,  and  put  a  wire  tliro* 
the  back  fin  of  feme  of  them  ;  which 
wire  they  have  found  by  catching  the 
fame  filh  oa  their  return, 
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POETRY. 

The  FALSE  FRIEND.  A  Fable. 

Friendship’s  a  name  to  few  confin’d, 
The  otfspring  of  a  noble  mind, 

A  facred  warmth  which  fills  the  breaR, 

And  better  felt  tlian  e’er  exprclV. 

Yet,  oh!  too  many  dare  invade 
The  title  but  to  make  a  trade  ; 

With  fpccious  w'ords  and  artful  fmile. 

The  eafy,  open,  they  beguile  : 

Idke  Icrpcnts  wind  about  the  heart, 

And  undermine  the  noble  part. 

When  black  misfortune  and  diftrefs, 

In  ail  their  various  forms  opprefs  ; 

Then  fuch  pretenders  fly  away. 

And  leave  you  to  your  foes  a  prey. 

A  puppy,  thoughtlcfs,  wanton,  gay, 
Around  the  meadows  us’d  to  play  : 
Sometimes  he’d  try  the  thorny  brake, 
Sometimes  he'd  to  the  woodland  take; 

The  harmlcfs  fheep  and  lambs  purfue,  . 
As  other  puppies  often  do. 

Diverting  tricks  he  had,  they  tell, 

Which  pleas’d  his  mafter  very  well. 

His  dilh  w'as  dill  with  meat  lupply’d. 

Full  was  his  paunch,  and  (leek  his  hide, 
And  all  his  bus’nefs  all  the  day. 

Was  only  but  to  eat  and  play. 

Once  as  he  trac’d  the  forcll  fide. 

By  chance  a  cunning  fox  he  fpy’d. 

Sly  Reynard  enter’d  into  talk, 

And  fide  by  fide  away  they  walk. 

Says  Reynard,  ’lis  a  (ad  difader. 

That  I  am  hated  by  your  mader; 

Some  evil-minded  rogue,  no  doubt, 

Mod  wickedly  has  laid  me  out! 

For,  on  my  honedy,  ’tis  true, 

I  ne’er  did  harm  to  him  or  you. 

But  here’s  my  den, — pray  enter,  Sir,— 

I’ve  fomething  further  to  confer, 

*Tis  jud  the  time  I  take  a  picking, 

Within  you’ll  find  a  fine  young  chicken. 

Tray,  who  was  artlefs,  fimple,  young. 
Admir'd  his  foft  perfuafivc  tongue. 

In  friendly  chat  from  day  to  day, 

He  pad  the  heedlefs  time  away  ; 

His  bofom  (fill  unknown  to  fear, 

He  thought  no  friend  was  more  fincere. 

It  happen’d  when  the  cheering  fun. 

His  daily  courfc  had  almod  run, 

As  near  a  farmer’s  yard  they  (fray’d, 

Sly  Reynard  dopt,  and  thus  he  faid, 

“  My  friend,  (for  fure  that  facred  vow, 
A  trifle  will  not  cancel  now) 

If  thro’  that  hole -you  w  ill  pu»fue, 

A  dore  of  poultry  you  lhall  view  : 

Go  drive  them  out,  didurh  the  ne(f. 

And  then  to  me  leave  all  the  reft  : 

For  reafons  I’ll  hereafter  (how, 

It  is  not  fit  that  1  ihouid  go.’* 


To  friendlhip  Tray  was  ftriclly  true, 

So  did  as  he  was  bid  to  do. 

I'he  fowls  did  orb’d,  began  to  clatter. 

The  farmer  came  to  find  the  matter: 

The  fox  had  feiz’d  a  pullet  drait, 

And  o’er  the  meadows  hied  his  gait. 

Tlie  puppy  taken  in  the  action. 

The  farmer  doom’d  for  fatlsfaflion. 

Worried  by  dogs,  by  cudgels  bang’d. 

And  after  all  ty’d  up  and  bang’d. 

The  moral  thro’  all  life  extends. 

Be  cautious  how  you  chufe  your  friends. 

JUSTl/3, 

For  the  Edinburo!i‘  M.\gazine. 

A  MO  R  NING  ECLOGUE.  Ton  youK* 
Lady,  on  her  Departure  from  Town. 

NOW  Spring  had  rob’d  the  park  in  verdam 

Where  each  gay  fair  in  vying  drefs  was  feen. 
On  Lydia’s  check  the  rofe  of  twenty-two, 

In  ripen’d  pride,  difplay’d  its  blooming  hue  ; 
When  forc’d  from  town  to  lonely  country  lhadcs, 
*Midd  fwains  wdiofe  breads  no  pow’r  of  love 
invades  ; 

Thus  fpokc  the  nymph  the  diffates  of  her 
mind, 

(Rais’d  on  her  arm,  as  in  her  bed  reclin’d  :) 

“  O  youth  !  enchanting  fcafon  of  delight! 
When  Beauty  w  ears  her  charms  unfading  bright. 
When  the  foft  whifpers  of  the  ciTenc’d  beau 
The  vanquilh’d  heart  with  pow’r  rcfiftlefs  fue; 
Then  is  the  head-drefs  plac’d  with  artful  care  ; 
How  oft  her  glafs  then  views  the  changeful 
fair ! 

If  Betty’s  rais’d  complexion  rather  high. 

Or  pinn’d  fome  knot  of  confequence  awry,— 
Yet  ah  !  what  matter  all  thefe  anxious  cares, 

In  ev’ry  curl  to  plant  attra£livc  fnares, 

Wiih  graceful  cafe  to  join  the  various  dance. 
To  teach  the  eye  to  dart  its  Muring  glaoce. 
Since  to  the  glooms  of  folitude  c  invey’d. 

All  art  is  ufelefs,  and  each  charm  miift  fade. 
No  morning  rap  fhall  there  the  (lumber  break, 
No yivai’s  graces  pale  th’  uncolour’d  check! 

In  dull  fupinenefs  flow  the  day  will  pafs, 

A  l.incly  walk,  or  clfe  a  game  at  chefs. 

Thou  Tea!  great  cordial  of  a  female’s  pain, 
Within  whole  juice  the  fwctts  of  fcandal  reign. 
Shall  bring,  fad  thought!  no  news  of  ruin’d 
fame. 

Or  view  fome  beauty  perifti  o’er  thy  ftream. 
Like  fome  fair  flow’r  that  tow’ring  fprings  on 
high. 

But  withers  foon  beneath  a  colder  (ky. 

My  bloom'of  youth  in  (hades  unfecn  will  fade. 
Till  forc’d  to  live,  O  painful  cafe  !  a  maid. 
Then  gay  admirers  will  forget  the  charms 
That  in  their  breaft  awak’d  Love’s  foft  alarms. 
The  carelefs  negligence,  that  flyly  (folc 
With  eafy  art  upon  th’  unthinking  (bul, 


Shall  bid  ihe  eyes  no  more  their  tranfports  Let  now  each  maid,  in  tarte  array’d, 

(how,  Advance  in  fairclt  weather,— 

Th*  attracted  heart  with  beating  terror  glow.**  But  halt!  I  fear  the  rrcnch  are  near— 

—She  faid — while  tears  her  Iheaming  eyes  Alas!  my  hat  and  feather, 
o’er  flow, 

And  farther  thought  adds  incrcafc  to  her  woe :  If  *  thefe  I  h  fe  I’ll  not  refufe 
Sad  as  a  fop  to  mil's  th’  appointed  hour,  To  leave  the  ftrife  to  others; 

Or  railing  prude  furpriz’d  in  fome  amour.  To  thofc  who  dread  no  lol's  of  head, 

N  ■■■■.  Britannia’s  fons  and  brothers : 

For  they’ll  advance  *gainA  Spain  and  France 
VERSES  addrejfed  to  a  Lady  emwent  for  her  And  knock  them  down  together; 

Skill  in  Alufict  on  feeing  her  prune  fome  fiow^  Then  where  they  lie— there  let  them  die— 
ei  ing  Shrubs.  Deipuil’d  of  hat  and  featlier. 

TIS  fable  all — what  dreaming  bards  ad- 
van  cc. 

How  Orpheus  made  the  nodding  trees  to  dance 
liis  Thraei^is  ia  their  ringlets  thought  the 
grove. 

Still  as  they  beat  the  ground,  appear’d  to  move  ;  T^TIGHT  and  day  the  anxious  lover 
But  grant  the  fable  true— your  pow’r  is  more !  -L^  Is  attentive  to  the  fair. 

You,  by  your  hand — can  open  Nature’s  Itore;  Till  the  doubtful  courtlhip’s  over— 

Unbind  the  g'o  >e— a  new  creation  make —  Is  Ihe  then  fo  much  his  care  ? 

And  bii  the  lleeping  flowers  to  awake! — 

Your  all-commanding  charm! — your  linger  When  like  fummer  his  addrellcs, 
fuch!  "  Hope  and  ardour  in  his  eyes; 

That  by  that  art— your  harpfichord  you  touch!  Cool  as  winter  his  carelll-s, 

The  fickly  Ihrubs  revive — and  prun’d  by  you.  When  Ihe  yields  his  captive  prize. 

Forget  their  fcafons— and  all  bloom  anew  ! 

Now  the  owner  of  h'r  beauty 

For  the  Edinburgh  Magazine.  Sees  no  more  an  angel  face. 

Half  is  love,  the  rdc  is  duty  ; 

ANACREO  NTIC.  To  a  Friend.*  Pical'urc  fare  is  in  the  chacc! 


A  Nt’w  Scots  SONG.  Sung  at  Ranclagh  by 
Mrr' Bartiielemon,  and  jet  to  Mujic  by  Mr 
Barthele.vion, 


WHEN  Spring  returns  to  cheer  the  foul 
And  gay  delight  to  fill  the  mead, 
Enj  oy,  my  friend!  the  mirthful  bowl, 
Attend  wherc-e’er  the  Graces  lead. 


The  RESTORATION. 


WHEN  rambling  Charles  came  back  to 
town, 

No  more  an  exile  from  the  court. 

With  giddy  eyes  he  viewed  the  crown, 

Bccaul'e  he  thought— *twould  make  him 
fport. 

And  fport  it  msde— for  Charles  himftlf 
Was  ancient  Frolick’s  cldelt  fori. 

Nor  car’d  he  for  a  nation’s  pelf. 

But — as  it  led  him  on  to  fun. 


The  tirelefs  wing  of  flying  Time 
Will  foon  unrobe  the  verdant  green, 
While  Age  allows  its  refy  prime. 
Regard  each  pleaiurc-oreathing  feeni 

Sec !  yonder  nymph  with  fprightly  air, 
That  trips  along  the  daificd  plain, 
She  looks  behind, — be  your’s  the  care 
To  catch  her  ’ere  the  look  again. 


Now  Frolick,  Fun,  and  Li;A,  and  Sport, 
Pervaded  our  once  f)ber  nation. 

And  all  the  vices  of  the  cotirt 

Mark’d  out — the  hlcjfed  Rcjloration! 


A  New  SONGf  fung  at  Vaiixhall,  by  Mrs 
Wrighten. 


TO  hear  the  jar  of  ncify  war, 

To  me  is  pleafing  matter  : 

Give  me,  ye  Pow’rs!  in  dang’rous  hours, 
A  fpear  and  Ihield  to  clatter. 

If  this  fupply  ye  lhall  deny, 

Yet  grant  me  hat  and  feather, 

A  fmart  cockade,  and  polilh’d  blade — 
But  keep  them  from  the  weather. 

I’ll  then  proceed,  for  fure  there’s  need, 
To  get  my  corps  together. 

Who  feel  no  dread  but  for  their  head, 
Their  hat,  cockade,  and  feather. 


)n  feeing  a  Gentleman  at  a  Public  Enter¬ 
tainment  with  Spe^Hcles.  An  /Mi*RoMi»  ru, 


Each  fpeaking  eye,  thro*  which  all  fccrcis 
pafs, 

Alcon  conceals  beneath  the  polifh’d  gbfs; 
Happy  that  art,  wdiich  can  at  once  reveal 
His  Delia’s  paflion,  and  his  ow  n  conceal. 


— then  we  confider  and  compare  Britain 
R  F  V  I  E  W  America,  in  thefe  feveral  particular, 

upon  the  queftion,  “  To  which  is  it 
ifcellaneous,  and  Philo/'fphical  *  fafcft  to  lend  money  V*  We  fliall  find, 
Vritten  hy  Benjamin  Franklin,  I.  Rel'pedting  former  loans;  that 

ind  F.  k.  S,  £P.  30.3  America,  which  borrowed  ten  millions 

during  the  laft  war  for  the  maintenance 
le<ffion  pontains  the  following  of  her  army  of  25,000  men,  and  other 
(in  addition  to  what  we  charges,  had  faithfully  difcharged  'and 
ted,  p.  30.) :  paid  that  debt,  and  all  her  other  debts,  in 

3ED  Vindication  and  Offer  I77*-— Whereas  Britain,  diiring  thefe 
els  Parliament,  in  .  775-  /  P?"  profitable  com- 

rm  Dr  Franklin  to  a  Fritnd  in  merce,  had  tnade  little  or  no  reduaion  of 
itheSubjertofthefirftCain-  her  debt  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  from 
by  the  Britiih  Forces  in  diminiflied  the  hopes  of  her 

This  letter  has  been  feveral  creditors,  by  a  wanton  diverfion  and  mif- 

application  or  the  unking  fund,  deltined 

m  Lord  Howe  to  Dr  Franklin,  . 

i779,  with  the  Anfwer.  ^  Rerpeamg  indiiftry  ;  every  man 

on  of  Great  Britain  and  Arne-  America]  is  employed  ;  the  greater 

Credit,  in  1777,  This  paper  ‘n  culUvating  their  own  lands,  the 

I,  tranllated,  printed,  and  cir-  handicrafts,  navigation,  and  corn¬ 
ier  Dr  Franklin’s  arrival  at  An  idle  man  is  a  rarity  ;  idle- 

it  Paris,  for  the  pnrpofc  of  in-  inutility  are  difgracehil.-^Iii 

igners  to  lend  money  to  Arne-  E^'g^^nd,  the  number  of  that  charadter  is 

tference  to  Great  Britain. _  imtnenfe;  fafliion  has  fpread  it  far  and 

d  was  paid  to  this  comparifon  5  the  embarraflments  of  pri- 

rs,  It  i;»  eafy  to  judge  ;  but  fortunes,  and  the  daily  bankruptcies 
iderr-  may  fee  fome  of  the  ar-  "’■'•‘‘'’g  f'"”"'  univerfal  fondnefs  for  ap- 
ivanced  by  the  Dodor,  we  pef^nc^  anf*  expenlive  pleafiires  ;  and 
illo\*ing  exlrad:  hence,  in  fome  degree,  the  mifmanage- 

ments  of  public  bulinefs  ;  for  habits  of 
rrowing  money,  a  man’s  cre-  buftf^efs  and  ability  in  it^  are  acquired 
on  fome  or  all  of  the  follow-  only  by  practice  ;  and  where  univerfal 
ars.  diflipation,  and  the  perpetual  purfuits  of 

iis  known  condiiifV  refpe^llng  am’ifemenl  are  the  mode,  the  youth  edii* 
s,  and  his  pumftuality  in  dil-  cated  in  it  can  rarely  afterwards  acquire 
?m.  that  patient  attention  and  clofc  applica- 

liy,  His  indiiftry.  tion  to  atTairs,  which  are  fo  nccefl'ary  to 

y,  His  frugality.  a  ftatefman  charged  with  the  care  rtf  n  i- 

ly.  The  amount  and  the  cer-  tional  welfare.  Hence  their  frequent 
income,  and  the  freedom  of  errors  in  policy;  and  hence  the  weari- 
frqm  the  incumbrances  pf  nefs  at  public  councils,  and  backwardnefs 

in  going  to  them;  the  conftant  unwil- 
♦  Ilis  well-founded  profpedla  lingnefs  to  engage  in  any  meafure  that 
itnre  ability,  by  the  improve-  requires  thought  and  enniideration  ;  and 
eftate  in  value,  and  by  aids  the  readinefs  in  poftponing  every  new 
.  '  propolition  ;  which  poftponing  is  there- 

,  His  known  prudence  in  ma-  fore  the  only  part  of  buftnefs  that  they 
eneral  alfairs,  and  the  advan-  come  to  be  expert  in,  an  expertnefs  pro- 
U  probably  receive  from  the  duced  hecefiarily  by  fo  much  daily  prac- 
ledtfires.  tice.  Whereas  in  America,  men  bred  to 

ily,  His  known  probity  and  clofe  employment  in  their  private  affairs, 
(ftcr,  rnanifeftedby  his  volun-  attend  with  eafe  to  thole  of  the  public, 
ge  of  his  debts,  which  he  when  engaged  in  them,  and  nothing  fails 
ve  been  legally  compelled  to  through  negligence.” 


“  According  to  my  promife  (fays  the 
Do<ftoi  )  I  fend  you  in  writing  my  obfer- 
vations  on  yonr  book  ;  you  will  be  the 
better  able  to  confidcr  them  ;  which  I 
detire  you  to  (}o  at  leifure,  and  to  fet  me 
right  where  I  am  wrong. 

“  I  ftiunble  at  the  ihrcOiold  of  the 
building,  anti  therefore  have  not  read 
farther.  Tlie  author’s  vis  inertias  cffential 
to  matter,  upon  which  the  whole  woik  is 
founded,  I  have  not  been  able  to  com¬ 
prehend.  And  I  do  not  think  he  demon- 
ftrates  at  all  clearly  (at  Icaft  to  n»e  he 
docs  not)  that  there  id  really  fiicli  a  pro¬ 
perty  in  matter.” 

Whatever  may  be  the  force  of  the  rea- 
foning  in  Mr  Baxter’s  treatife,  Dr  Frank¬ 
lin  appears  to  have  decided  too  precipi¬ 
tately  concerning  it,  when  he  acknow- 
Ifdires  that  he  had  (lurnhUd  at  the  thrs” 


A  Spates o/Adventures  in  theCnurfe  of 
a  Voyage  up  the  Red  Si-n,  o7i  the  Coath  of 
Arabia  and  Egypt  ;  and  of  a  Route 
through  the  Defarts  (^Theb.ais,  hitherto 
tmhno'djn  to  the  European  Traveller^  in 
the  Tear  1 7 77.  By  Eyles  Irwin, 
Efq;  Illu/lrated  nvith  Maps  and  Cuts, 
4tQ,  15J.  in  boards.  Dodfley,  Lon¬ 
don. 


That  infatiable  curiofity  and  love  of 
the  marvellous  and  aftonifhing, 
which  is  implanted  in  our  nature*  15 
never  fo  agreeably  flattered  as  by  difeo* 
veries  of  unknown  fa^ts,  and  the  relation 
of  ftrange  and  perilous  adventurer. ;  voy¬ 
ages  and  travels,  therefore,  efpecially  if 
written  by  men  of  credit  and  character, 
are  generally  read  wdth  more  avidity  than 
books  of  any  other  kind;  and,  am  on  gl^ 
thefci  the  performance  now  before  us  has 


perhaps  as  fair  a  title  to  fuccefs  as  mofl:  of  apparent  fucceHor  he  is,  he  holds  his  do. 
its  pitdecclTors.  The  author,  Mr  Eyles  minions  as  fiefs  to  the  T urk  ;  and  is  more 
Irwin,  ftems  to  be  an  ait.ve  and  fpirited  indebted  to  the  zeal  of  luperftition  than 

young  man,  of  good  fenfe  and  under-  to  the  terror  of  his  arms,  for  the  fupport 

(landing,  with  a  tender  and  benevolent  of  his  dignity.  A  prodigious  decline, 
heart,  who  has  performed  the  difagree*  indeed,  from  tl.e  importance  of  thole 
able  talk  allotted  him  by  his  mafters,  the  Caliphs,  who  reigned  the  mafters  of  the 
Eall  India  Company,  w  ith  great  zeal  and  Eaftern  world,  and  fhook  the  neighbour- 
iuircpioity  ;  met  with  many  hair- breadth  ing  kingdoms  of  the  North  with  dire  dif- 
eicapes,  and  braved  innumerable  dangers,  may!  But  Ihrunk  as  he  is  within  the 
amongft  a  fet  of  unlettered,  barbarous,  l»miisofaprovince,wheretheMah(>me- 
and  pe  rfidious  ravages,  through  dangerous  tan  greatnefs  firft  originated,  the  Xcrif, 
and  uncultivated  deUrts,  hitherto  un-  in  two  inftanccs,  exceeds  the  Popes  in  the 
known  to  the  European  traveller.  Of  fullcft  plenitude  of  their  pow'er.  His 
tfcefe.  he  gives  an  accurate  and  faithful  honours  are  hereditary  ;  to  pefTefs  which, 
account,  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  diary,  in  he  muft  prove  his  defeent  from  the  P>o- 
ivvo  letters  to  a  beloved  lady  in  England,  phet ;  and  the  extent  of  hia  infKience 
He  fets  out  on  a  voyage  from  Madras  to  reaches  as  far  beyond  that  of  the  Popes, 
Suez,  crofles  the  Indian  Ocean,  enters  the  as  the  perfuafion  of  Mahomet  beyond  the 
Red  Sea  by  the  ftraits  of -Babclmandel,  Papal  tenets.  The  remoteft  corners  of 
arrives  at  Mocha, is  driven  on  the  Arabian  the  Eaft  pay  homage  to  his  title.  The 
coatl ;  gets  10  the  Gulph  of  Suez,  but  by  way-wnrn  pilgrim  ceafelcfs  toils  from 
the  treachery  of  the  Arabs  is  carried  to  Teflis*  towers,  or  Mefopotamia^s  wafte, 
Cofirc,  a  part  of  Upper  Egypt ;  fets  out  to  add  his  little  miie  to  the  Ireafurcs  of 
with  the  caravan  for  Ghinnah  on  the  Nile,  Medina’s  temple  ;  while  Afiatic  princes, 
but  is  carried  by  other  treacherous  guides  fubahs  of  Ind,  and  fultans  of  the  Spicy 
to  B-enute  ;  arrives  at  latl  at  Ghinnah,  Ifles,  which  weflward  bound  the  Southern 
refolves  to  pal's  through  the  defarts  of  ocean,  enrich  the  Prophet’s  Ihrine  with 
Thebais,  meets  with  a  band  of  robbers,  gems  and  gold.  The  large  fum  of  money 
MMth  whom  he  makes  a  treaty,  and  pro-  w'hich  our  vtflel  brought  for  the  fervice 
ceeds;  travels  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  of  the  moffjue,  as  a  peace-offering  from 
fees  the  Pyramids,  and  arrives  at  Grand  the  Nabob  of  Arcot,  on  the  deceafe  of  his 
Cairo;  gives  an  account  of  that  city,  and  daughter,  is  a  corroborating  evidence  of 
its  antiquities;  embarks  for  Alexandria,  the  enlhufiafm  of  Muffulmen.  It  amount- 
arrives  there,  gives  an  account  of  it;  em-  ed  to  one  lack  and  an  half  of  rupees, 
barks  with  his  companions  in  a  French  which  is  near  ao,cool.  Sterling,  and  w’as 

fhip,  and  comes  to  Marfcilles.  the  gift  of  a  prince,  whom  the  world 

This  is  a  fummary  detail  of  the  voyage,  need  not  be  told  is  lb  involved  in  debt, 
during  which  Mr  Irwin  met  with  a  num-  as  not  to  require  this  drain  to  exhaull  his 
ber  of  difagreeable  circumllances,  and  a  mortgaged  revenues, 
variety  of  dift refs,  which  well  deferved  “  The  territories  of  the  Xerif  lie  in  the 
to  be  recorded,  and  from  which  he  had  heart  of  Arabia,  and  are  about  three  hun- 
the  good  fortune  almoft  miraculoufly  to  dred  miles  long,  and  one  hundred  broad, 
efcape,  and  return  in  health  and  happi-  Befidcs  the  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina, 
Dels  to  his  native  country.  to  which  the  caravans  annually  bring  the 

From  this  feries  of  adventures  we  ihall  produce  of  diftant  countries,  his  reve- 
felcift  a  few  of  thofe  paflTages  which  gave  nues  are  tjonfiderably  augmented  by  the 
118  the  moft  pleafure  in  the  perulal,  and  commerce  that  is  carried  on  with  his 
W’hich  w^e  here  lubjoin  for  the  entertain-  ports  of  Yambo  and  Judda,  by  the  veflcla 
nient  of  our  readers  ;  and  as  the  Xerif  of  cf  Africa  and  India.  Whatever  fandlity 
Mecca  is  a  potentate  whom  we  have  hi-  he  may  pretend  to,  or  indifference  to  the 
Iherto  known  very  little  of,  we  fhall  firrt  concerns  of  this  world,  like  other  hypo- 
quote  our  author’s  account  of  him.  crites  in  religion,  be  prefers  his  own  in- 

tercfl  to  that  of  his  Maker;  and  ufes  his 
“  The  Xerif  of  Mecca  is,  in  moft  re-  name  as  an  inftrument  to  advance  his 
fpedls,  on  the  footing  of  the  Pope  in  the  own  dignity  and  riches.  The  caravans, 
earlier  days  of  Chriftianity.  He  is  fove-  which  profefledly  fet  out  on  a  pious 
reign  pontiff  of  the  Mahometan  church,  journey  to  Mecca,  are  more  encouraged 
and  a  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  pVince.  by  this  Pontiff  for  the  fake  of  his  own 
Since  the  ejlindlion  of  the  Caliphs,  w  hofe  glory,  than  that  of  the  Prophet ;  as  the 
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valuable  poods  they  convey,  and  the  high 
duties  inapofed  upon  the  deluded  incr- 
chantp,  fufficiently  atteft.  But  what  per- 
luHlion  is  there  among  the  frail  race  of 
mankind,  which  is  not  open  to  pervcrfion, 
and  liable  to  be  difgraced  by  abfurd  rites, 
and  idle  ceremonies  ?  the  divine  purity  of 
the  Chriftian  religion  could  not  prtferve 
its  ftream  from  being  tainted,  by  the  ma¬ 
chinations  of  prieftcraft,  and  the  intem¬ 
perance  of  zeal.  Nor  is  there  much  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  folly  of  the  belief,  that 
founds  falvation  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
temple  of  Mecc^,  or  to  the  houfe  of  my 
lady  of  Loretto  !*' 

Our  author’s  obfervation  at  the  con- 
clufion  of  tl\e  extradl  wc  have  here  given 
is  juft  and  well  founded,  as  are  indeed 
moft  of  his  remarks  through  the  whole 
of  this  work. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  throughout  the 
whole  courfe  of  Mr  Irwin’s  travels,  the 
preattft  part  of  the  miferies  which  he 
fuffered  arofc  from  the  falfehood  and 
treachery  of  the  Arabs,  who  feem  to  be 
greater  proficients  in  the  arts  of  fraud 
and  chicanery  than  any  nation  now  upon 
earth,  though  they  are,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  moft  rude  and  illiterate  ;  fo  true  it  is, 
that  ignorance  and  cunning,  as  well  as 
true  vvifdom  and  generofiiy,  arc,  for  the 
moft  part,  infeparable.  After  various 
inltances,  which  our  author  relates  of  the 
bafenefs  and  duplicity  of  this  people,  we 
meet  with  the  following,  which  may  give 
118  fome  idea  of  the  treatment  which  Mr 
Irwin  met  with  from  them. 

“  We  had  not  (fays  he)  feen  the  young 
fliaik  all  day,  and  were  uneafy  at  his  ab- 
fence.  When  he  made  his  appearance, 
he  alFured  us  that  he  had  been  employed 
in  our  fervice  lince  we  faw  him  laft,  and 
•'hat  he  only  wanted  the  money  to  fecure 
the  boat  which  he  had  engaged  for  us. 
But  this  information  feemed  chiefly  to  be 
a  prelude  to  his  own  demands,  and  we 
dilcovcred  that  he  was  come,  like  the  reft 
of  his  countrymen,  for  a  prefent.  I'lio’ 
we  had  promifed  him  a  gratuity  condi¬ 
tionally,  yet  as  wc  placed  too  much  re¬ 
liance  on  th«  oath  of  an  Arab,  wc  hoped 
to  bind  him  more  ftrongly  to  us,  by  an 
Rift  that  favoured  of  confidence,  as  well 
as  of  bounty.  We  therefore  prefented 
liim  with  twenty  dollars  ;  and  Mr  Ham¬ 
mond  gave  him  a  (haul  to  which  he  had 
taken  a  liking.  He  aopeared  fo  much 
(truck  with  this  generofity,  that  he  fworc 
by  his  Prophet,  he  would  not  leave  the 


houfe  until  a  boat  was  provided  for  us. 
Wc  then  fent  for  our  hoft,  w'ith  whom 
wc  had  intrufted  our  boat-hire;  but  un- 
derftood  from  him,  that  he  h  id  juft  paid 
it  away  with  the  reft  of  the  money  to  the 
Banute  cavalry,  who,  on  this  prompt 
payment,  had  relinquiflied  their  firft  de¬ 
mand,  Though  this  ftoiy  was  rather 
ftrangc,  it  carried  not  a  fulpicious  air  on 
the  face  of  it.  We  faved  fixly  dollars  by 
the  malice iivre,  and  readily  proffered  ur 
advance  the  boat-hire  anew.  A  reys,  or 
nckidah,  accompanied  the  hoft,  w'ho, 
after  fome  altercation,  agreed  to  let  us 
have  i-  large,  commodious  boat,  to  carry 
118  to  Cairo,  for  55  dollars.  As  the  price 
was  confiderably  increafed,  we  aflcifled 
to  run  fliort  of  cafli,  in  hopes  to  imprels 
them  with  a  notion  of  our  being  too  poor 
to  be  W’orth  detaining.  Accordingly,  we 
produced  feveral  IruJian  coins,  both  of 
gold  and  filver,  which  wc  dcfired  might 
be  weighed,  to  make  up  the  fum.  Tho’ 
we  let  them  underftand  that  thele  were 
pocket  pieces,  which  we  had  preferved 
through  curiofity,  1  fear  this  expedient 
was  the  means  of  awakening  the  avarice 
of  thefe  robbers,  and  teaching  them  to 
expe<it  a  board  of  this  treafure.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  the  amount,  with  five  dollars  bc- 
lldes,  to  provide  bread  and  two  or  three 
Iheep  for  the  voyage,  the  fliaik,  our  hoft, 
and  the  nokidah,  fw'ore  in  conjunction  to 
the  immediate  performance  of  the  treaty. 
But  they  think,  as  the  poet  fays  of  lovers, 
that  “  Jove  laughs  at  ylrab  perjuries/' 
and  they  c^n  fwailow  the  moft  ficred 
oaths,  without  the  fmalleft  intention  to 
keep  them.  And  this  we  found  more 
ftrongly  verified  than  ever. 

“  On  the  faith  of  their  promifes  we 
had  packed  up  our  baggage,  and  difpofed 
oiirfelvcs  for  our  removal.  I4ine  o’clock 
was  ihn  appointed  hour,  and  we  wiitcd 
for  it  with  all  the  impatience  of  a  bride¬ 
groom,  who  looks  forward  to  the  mo¬ 
ment  which  is  to  crown  his  fondeft 
wiflies.  But  our  watches  announced  the 
hou*’,  and  no  Arabs  appeared.  We, 
however,  accounted  eafily  for  the  delay  ; 
efpecially  as  the  natives  muft  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  afeertain  time  in  a  country 
where  clocks  and  watches  are  unknown. 
Ten  o’clock  c.inie,  and  brought  no  intel¬ 
ligence  of  them.  Our  ful'penf*  now  be¬ 
gan  to  be  cruel  ;  and  we  lent  Abdul  Ruf- 
far  down  flairs,  to  enquire  \vlnt  vvns  be- 
come  of  the  hoft  and  his  compinion.s. 
He  returned  without  having  ob  alned 
any  o.her  tidings,  than  their  beiiig  lUl! 


out  with  fruitlefs  txpcdtalion,  we  ftretch*  lars.  Thefe  I  produced  without  hefita- 
cd  ourftlvea  upon  our  carpets,  and  tn  lion,  though  I  declared  truly  they  were 
deavoured  to  compofe  ourielves  to  reft,  all  I  had,  when  I  prefented  them  to  the 
In  the  midft  of  our  difordered  flumbers,  vizir.  On  receiving  them,  the  minifter 
we  were  fuddeiily  alarmed,  about  mid-  begged  us  to  be  cafy,  as  he  now  conlide- 
riight,  by  a  noife  at  the  outward  gate  of  red  Ub  to  be  under  his  protection,  and 
the  houlc.  We  heard  the  door  open,  he  would  give  us  a  pafs  in  the  morning 
and  the  found  of  a  man’s  feet  haftily  for  our  fafety  down  the  river.  When  he. 
afeend  the  ftairs,  Hope  hung  upon  his  had  taken  his  leave,  we  reproached  our 
fteps  ;  and  when  wc  beheld  our  hoft  cn-  hoft  for  the  failure  of  his  word.  But  he 
ter  with  a  light  in  his  hand,  vve  called  ftiiftcd  the  blame  from  himfelf  to  the 
out,  as  with  one  voice,  that  we  were  vizir,  who,  he  aftiired  us,  had  put  a  ftop 
ready  to  attend  him.  Judge  ye,  who  to  our  voyage  for  this  night.  He  repeat- 
have  ever  experienced  the  fallacy  of  ap-  ed  his  former  aflertions,  that  the  boat 
pearances  in  matters  neareft  to  the  heart  w'as  ready  for  our  reception.  In  ftiori, 
—judge  of  our  emotions,  when  we  found,  he  drew  fo  flattering  a  picture  of  the 
that,  inftcad  of  a  b:>at  being  in  readinels  vizir’s  good  intentions  toward^  us,  and 
to  carry  us  away,  the  vizir  and  his  train  exprefled  fneh  a  zeal  for  our  fervice,  that 
were  below !  The  late  hour,  our  recent  he  obtained  his  ends  of  getting  a  fliaul 
difappointment,  and  the  furprize  which  himfelf  from  Major  Alexander,  and  of 
this  news  threw'  us  into,  operated  tt)ge-  lulling  us  once  more  into  a  tranileut  fe- 
ther  to  render  us  very  unfit  to  receive  curity.” 

thefc  unwelcome  vifitants.  But  W'e  had  r  ^  ^  .  r 

\  ..  *  ^  .On  this,  and  lome  other  events  of  a 

not  even  time  to  enquire  into  the  mean-  ......  ik-i  t  •  ^  i  .u- 

flmilar  nature,  Mr  Irwin  makes  this  re- 

ing  of  this  intrulion,  w'hen  the  vizir  en- 
tered.  He  was  accompanied  by  all  the 

oflicers  who  were  with  him  in  the  morn-  “  For  my  own  part,  I  had  been  fo 
ing  :  but  his  retinue  was  now  enlarged  mortified  at  the  depravity  of  human  iia- 
by  a  number  of  foldiers,  each  of  whom  turc,  which,  in  the  lliape  of  our  landlord 
bore  a  torch  in  his  hand.  They  leated  and  his  afiTociates,  had  not  only  violated 
themfelves,  with;  ut  waiting  to^  be  afked,  the  rights  of  hofpitality,  but  repeatedly 
on  the  carpets  which  we  had  rifen  from  ;  broken  the  moft  tremendous  oaths  which 
and  calling  for  our  interpreter,  the  vizir  could  be  taken  in  the  light  of  a  juft  God, 
defired  him  to  tell  us,  that  he  was  come  that  I  was  tempted  at  limes  to  diiown 
to  levy  a  duty  on  the  goods  and  jewels  my  alliance  to  fuch  a  race.  Opprelfed 
that  we  had  with  us:  that  he  and  the  by  one  part  of  it,  and  unalfifted  by  ano- 
council  of  ftate  had  formed  a  refo’uti'n  ther,  whole  religion  thonld  have  enforced 
to  demand  no  more  than  4,000  dollars  ;  their  companion  towards  us,  it  is  not 
and  if  we  lefufrd  to  pay  fo  moderate  a  furprifing  that  we  beheld  them  W'ith  an 
fum,  they  muft  fend  us  to  their  raafter,  eye  of  abhorrence  ar.d  dittruft.  We  had 
the  Shaik-UI-Arab,  who  was  then  on  the  experienced  that  there  was  no  fafety 
frontiers  of  his  dominions,  to  anfwer  for  among  them,  and  to  the  interpofition  of 
cur  refiifal.  The  exorbitancy  of  the  dc-  the  divine  Fower  alone  could  wc  look 
mand  made  us  treat  it  in  a  light  manner ;  for  our  deliverance.” 
and  as  to  our  taking  another  journey 

upon  camels,  we  declared  it  w'as-better  Our  author,  however,  has  at  laft  the 
to  die  here,  than  to  fall  a  facrifice  to  tliC'  fatisfadtion  of  niecu»'g  w'ith  an  hoiuft 
fatigues  of  the  Arabian  method  of  travel-  man,  the  Shaik-Abu  Ally,  who  made 
ling.  Wc  told  them  our  baggage  lay  him  ample  reparation  for  the  damages  he 
ready  for  Ihtir  infpedtion,  and  they  might  had  fuftaiiicd,  and  the  injuiica  he  had  rc* 
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ccived  from  the  good  Shaik’s  deputies 
and  inferior  agents,  who,  like  other  mi- 
nifters  of  great  potentates,  had  abufed 
the  power  they  were  invefted  with.  Mr 
Irwin  fpeaks  of  this  illultrious  perfonage 
in  the  warm  terms  of  approbation  which 
he  fo  highly  deferved. 

As  virtue,  as  well  as  vice,  is  magni¬ 
fied  by  comparifoh,  it  will  not  appear 
extraordinary  that  our  increafing  regard 
for  this  great  man  began  to  border  upon 
enthufiafm.  Reader  1  if  thou  art  of  the 
yielding  kind,  if  thy  mould  is  fufceptible 
of  tender  impreflions — fay,  when  fur- 
rounded  by  a  croud  of  homely  females, 
did  thy  heart  never  beat  high  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  tranfcendeiU  beauty  ?  So,  from 
the  cloud  of  mifereants  that  cncompaficd 
his  throne,  fliot  forth  the  glories  of  the 
Egyptian  King  !  So  bright,  fo  peerlcfs 
did  he  rife  from  the  contrail.  So  un¬ 
worthily  llationcd,  and  yet  fo  worthy  of 
the  nation  in  which  his  birth  had  placed 
him  !  Nui  fed  in  the  lap  of  ignorance  and 
barbarifm,  like  another  Peter,  he  had 
triumped  over  nature.  Nor  opinion 
could  warp,  nor  habit  could  bind  him. — 
He  nobly  fpurned  the  prejudices  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and,  without  any  guide,  fave  the 
impiilfe  of  innate  goodnefs,  he  foared  to 
the  fiiperior  heights  of  virtue.  She  feemed 
the  midrefs  of  his  inclinations,  rather 
than  of  his  election  or  interell ;  and,  be- 
fide  him,  the  w^orld  may  afford  but  few 
fubjedls  of  fiich  an  influence.  It  is  true 
that  his  endeavours  were  not  crowned 
with  the  fuccefs  that  diflinguillied  thofe 
of  Peter  the  Great.  But  Peter  attended 
more  to  the  aggrardifement  than  the 
morals  of  his  people  ;  and,  with  all  the 
great  qualities  of  the  hero,  funk  infinitely 
below  the  Egyptian,  in  the  feelings  of 
the  man.  The  latter  was  fit  to  have 
ruled  over  an  enlightened  empire.  While 
the  former,  after  all  his  vi^ories,  was,  in 
many  refpeifls,  an  example  unworthy  of 
imitation  I*’ 

Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  be  concern¬ 
ed  to  hear,  that  this  illullrious  charader, 
whom  our  hiltorian  has  celebrated,  and 
who  feems  indeed  to  be  the  only  honclt 
man  be  met  with  in  thofe  regions,  had, 
foon  after,  as  we  learn  in  the  poflfcript, 
his  head  cat  off  by  Morad  Beg,  one  of 
the  candidates  for  the  empire  of  Egypt. 

Mr  Irwin’s  pleafant  voyage  down  the 
Nile,  in  his  return  home,  made  him 
fome  amends  for  the  difficulties  and  dif- 
treifes  which  he  met  with  in  his  Hay  at 
VoL.  XJLIX. 


Cofire,  and  in  the  defarts  of  Thehais, 
and  he  arrived  faiely  in  England  at  the 
clofe  of  the  year  1777. 

Tliefe  Adventures,  though  not  very 
interefling  or  important,  are,  upon  the 
whole,  enteitaining  ;  and  confidering  the 
youth  and  inexperience  of  the  author, 
not  ill  written.  C. 

An  Hi/iorical  Account  of  the  Rife  and  Pro^ 
grefs  of  the  Colonies  of  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia.  By  Alex.  Hewitt,  D>  D. 
a  vols,  %V9,  loi.  boards*  Donaldfon. 

IN  the  prefent  fituation  of  affairs  in  the 
wellern  world,  every  publication  which 
carts  any  new  light  on  its  hiftory.  Or  com¬ 
municates  any  valuable  information  con¬ 
cerning  its  natural,  political,  or  commer¬ 
cial  flate,  is  particularly  interefling.  It  is 
the  intention  of  this  work  to  deferibe  a 
part  of  that  vaft  continent,  of  which  no 
tegular  account  has  hitherto  been  writ¬ 
ten.  Firfl  attempts  of  this  kind  are  una¬ 
voidably  attended  with  difficulties.  The 
bed  materials  to  which  the  hiflorian  cant 
have  accefs  are  often  confufed  and  |im- 
pcrfedl  ;  many  of  the  fadts  which  the 
thread  of  his  narrative  obliges  him  to  re¬ 
late,  are  minute  and  uninlcrcfting.  The 
Author  of  this  hidory  is  aware  of  thefe 
difficulties,  and  pleads  them  in  excufe  for 
the  defedls  of  his  work.  At  the  fame 
time  he  acknowledges,  that  with  refpedt 
to  dyle  and  compofition;  he  ought  rather 
to  fupplicate  indulgence  than  claim  ap- 
plaiile.  He  reds  his  chief  merit  on  the 
diligence  with  which  he  has  collcdled* 
and  the  care  and  fidelity  with  which  he 
has  employed,  the  original  materials^ 
which  a  rcfidcnce  of  leveral  years  at 
Gharledown  enabled  him  to  command.—* 
And  on  this  ground  we  think  he  has  fome 
title  to  the  public  attention.  1  Though 
the  work  is  extremely  deficient  in  ihc 
graces  of  hidorical  compofition,  and  tho* 
in  the  detail  of  faints  it  is  often  tedious,  it 
will  probably  he  preferved  as  a  valuable 
collection  of  materials,  from  whence  fu¬ 
ture  writers  of  fuperior  abilities  may  de¬ 
rive  alfidance  in  forming  a  general  hiftory 
of  the  Colonies. 

As  a  fpecimen  of  this  work,  we  (hall 
give  the  following  entertaining  relation 
of  a  congrefs  between  Governor  Glen 
and  the  Creek  Indians  in  1752. 

“  About  the  year  1752  the  flames  of 
war  broke  out  among  fome  Indian  na¬ 
tions,  which  threatened  to  involve  the 
province  of  Carolina  in  the  calamity. 
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The  Creeks  bating  q«arrelled  with  their 
neighbours  for  permitting  fome  Indians 
to  pafs  through  their  country  to  wage 
war  againft  them,  by  way  of  revenge  had 
killed  fome  Cherokees  nigh  the  gales  of 
Charicftown.  A  Brililh  trader  to  the 
Chiclccfaw  nation  had  likcwife  been  fcal- 
ped  by  a  party  of  warriors  belonging  to 
the  fame  nation.  Governor  Glen,  in  or- 
cfer  to  demand  fatisfadtion  for  thcfe  out¬ 
rages,  fent  a  melTenger  to  the  Creeks,  re¬ 
turned  for  anfwrr,  that'they  were  willing 
to  meet  him,  but  as  the  path  had  not  been 
open  and  fafe  for  fome  time,  they  could 
not  enter  the  fcttlement  without  a  guard 
to  efcort  them.  Upon  which  the  Gover¬ 
nor  fent  fifty  horfemen,  who  met  them  at 
the  confines  of  their  territories,  and  con¬ 
voyed  Malatchee,  with  above  a  hundred 
of  his  warriors,  to  Charlefiown. 

“  As  they  arrived  on  Sunday,  the  Go¬ 
vernor  did  not  fummon  his  council  until 
the  day  following,  to  hold  a  congrefs 
with  them.  At  this  meeting  a  number 
of  gentlemen  were  prefcot,  whom  curio- 
fity  had  drawn  together  to  fee  the  warri¬ 
ors  and  hear  their  fpeeches.  When  they 
entered  the  council- chamber  the  Gover¬ 
nor  arofe  and  took  Ihein  by  the  hand,  fig- 
nifying  that  he  was  glad  to  fee  them,  and 
then  addrefled  them  to  the  following  ef¬ 
fect :  “Being  tied  together  by  the  moft 
tblcma  treaties,  I  call  you  by  the  beloved 
names  of  friends  and  brothers.  In  the 
name  of  the  great  King  George,  I  have 
fent  for  you,  on  bufioefs  of  the  greateft 
confcquence  to  your  nation.  1  would 
have  received  you  yefterday  on  your  ar¬ 
rival,  but  it  was  a  beloved  day,  dedicated 
to  the  repofe  and  concerns  of  a  future  life. 
I  am  forry  to  hear  that  you  have  taken  up 
the  hatchet,  which  I  flattered  mylelf  had 
been  for  ever  buried.  It  is  my  defire 
to  have  the  chain  brightened  and  re¬ 
newed,  not  only  between  you  and  the 
Englifl),  but  alfo  between  you  and  other 
Indian  natrons.  You  are  all- our  friends, 
and  I  could  wiflv  that  all  Indians  in  friend- 
ihip  with  U3  were  alfo  friends  one  with 
another.  You  have  complained  to  me  of 
the  Cherokees  permitting  the  northern 
Indians  to  come  through  their  country  to 
war  again<5t  you,  and  fupplying  them  with 
provifions  and  ammunition  for  that  pui- 
pofe.  The  Chfrokees,  on  the  other 
hand,  alledge,  that  it  is  not  in  their  power 
to  prevent  them,  and  declare,  that  while 
their  people  happen  to  be  out  hunting, 
Ihofe  northern  Indiaog  come  into  their 


towns  well  armed,  and  in  fuch  numbers 
that  they  are  not  able  to  refift  them. 

“  I  propofe  that  a  treaty  of  friendihip 
and  peace  be  concluded  firft  with  the  Eng- 
liih,  and  then  with  the  Cherokees,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  may  render  it  durable.  Some 
of  your  people  have  from  fmaller  crimes 
proceeded  to  greater.  Firll,  they  waylaid 
the  Cherokees,  and  killed  one  of  them  in 
the  midft  of  our  fettlements ;  then  they 
came  to  Charlcftown,  where  fome  Che¬ 
rokees  at  the  fame  time  happened  to  be, 
and  though  I  cautioned  them,  and  they 
promifed  to  do  no  mifehief,  yet  the  next 
day  they  aflaulted  and  murdered  feveral 
of  them  nigh  the  gates  of  this  town.  For 
thefc  outrages  I  have  fent  for  you  to  de¬ 
mand  fatisfaifiion  ;  and  alfo  for  the  mur¬ 
der  committed  in  one  of  your  towns ;  for 
which  fatisfadlion  was  made  by  the 
death  of  another  perfon,  and  not  of  the 
murderer.  For  the  future,  I  acquaint 
you,  that  nothing  will  be  deemed  as  fa- 
tisfadlion  for  the  lives  of  our  people,  but 
the  lives  of  thofe  perfons  themfelves  who 
fliall  be  guilty  of  the  murder.  The  Eng- 
Ulli  never  make  treaties  of  friendfliip  but 
with  the  greateft  deliberation,  and  whea 
made,  obferve  them  with  the  ftridteft 
pundtuality.  They  are  at  the  fame  time 
vigilant,  and  will  not  fufler  other  nations 
to  infringe  the  fmalleft  article  of  fuch 
treaties.  It  would  tend  to  the  happinefs 
of  your  people,  were  you  equally  careful 
to  watch  againft  the  beginnings  of  evil  ; 
for  fometimes  a  fmall  fpark,  if  not  atten¬ 
ded  to,  may  kindle  a  great  fire;  and  a 
flight  fore,  if  fuffered  to  fpread,  may  en¬ 
danger  the  whole  body.  Therefore  1 
have  fent  for  you  to  prevent  farther  mif^ 
chief,  and  I  hope  you  come  difpofed  to 
give  fatisfadlion  for  the  outrages  already 
committed,  and  to  promife  and  agree  to 
maintain  peace  and  friendfliip  with  your 
neighbours  for  the  future.'^ 

“  This  fpeech  delivered  to  the  Indians 
was  interpreted  by  Lachlan  M  Gilvray, 
an  Indian  trader,  who  underftood  their 
language.  After  which  Malatchee,  the 
King  of  the  Lower  Creek  nation,  ftood 
forth,  and  with  a  folemnity  and  dignity  of 
manner  that  aftoniihed  all  prefent,  in  an- 
fwer,  addrefled  the  Governor  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  cfFe<ft;  “  I  never  bad  the  honour 
to  fee  the  great  King  George,  nor  to  hear 
his  talk— But  you  are  in  his  place —I 
have  heard  youre,  and  I  like  it  well— Your 
fentiments  are  agreeable  to  my  own — 
The  great  King  wifely  judged,  that  the 


■beft  way  of  malntaiDing  friendfhip  be-  But  it  is  well  known  I  and  the  other  head 
tween  white  and  red  people  was  by  trade  warriors  did  all  we  could  to  oblige  them 
and  commerce: — He  knew  we  are  poor,  to  make  reftitution — 1  rode  from  towm  to 
and  want  many  things,  and  that  Ikins  are  town  with  Mr  Bofomworth  and  his  wife 
all  we  have  to  give  in  exchange  for  what  to  aflift  them  in  this  matter — Moft  of  the 
we  want — I  h^ve  ordered  my  people  to  things  taken  have  been  reftored — When 
bring  you  fome  as  a  prefent,  and,  in  the  this  was  over,  another  accident  happened 
name  of  our  nation,  I  lay  them  at  your  whidi  created  freUi  troubles — A  Chicke- 
Excellency’s  feet— You  have  fent  for  us —  faw  who  lived  in  our  nation,  in  a  drunken 
we  are  come  to  hear  what  you  have  to  lit,  fliot  a  white  man — I  knew  you  would 
fay— But  I  did  not  exped  to  hear  our  demand  fatisfadion — I  thought  it  heft  to 
whole  nation  accufed  for  the  faiilti  of  a  giveitbefore  it  wasafked— The  murder  w^aa 
few  private  men — Our  head-men  neither  committed  at  a  great  diftance  from  me — I 
knew  nor  approved  of  the  mifehief  done  mounted  my  horfe  and  rode  thro’ the  towns 
— We  imagined  Our  young  men  had  gone  with  your  agent — I  took  the  head-men, 
'a-hunting  as  ufual — When  we  heard  what  of  every  town  along  wntU  me — We  went 
had  happened  at  Charleftown,  I  knew  to  the  place  and  demanded  fatisfadion 
you  would  fend  and  demand  latisfadion —  — It  w^as  given — The  blood  of  the  Indian 

•When  your  agent  came  and  told  me  what  was  fpilt  for  t-he  blood  of  a  white- man- - 
Tatisfadion  you  required,  I  owned  the  The  uncle  of  .the  murderer  purchafed  his 
juftice  of  it — But  it  was  not  advifeabie  for  iife,  and  voluntarily  killed  himfelf  in  hia 
me  alone  to  grant  it— It  was  prudent  to  ftead — Now  I  have  done — I  am  glad  to 
coniuU  with  onr  beloved  men,  and  have  fee  you  face  to  face  to  fettle  Ihele  matters 
their  advice  in  a  matter  of  fuch  impar-  —It  is  good  to  renew  matters  of  friend- 
tance— Wc  met — we  found  that  the  be-  Ihip— l  ihall  always  be  glad  to  call  you 
haviour  of  fome  of  our  people  had  been  friends  and  brothers.” 
bad — We  found  that  blood  had  been  fpilt  “  This  fpcech  throv^s  no  fmall  light 
at  our  gates — We  thought  it  juft  that  fa-  on  the  judicial  proceedings  of  barbarous 
tisfadtion  iliould  be  made — We  turned  nations,  and  fliews  that  human  nature,  in 
our  thoughts  to  find  out  the  chief  perfons  its  rudtft  ftate*  pofllftes  a  ftrong  fenfc  of 
concerned  (for  a  man  will  fometimes  em-  right  and  wrong.  Although  Indians 
ploy  another  to  commit  a  crime  he  does  have  little  property,  yet  here  we  behold 
not  chufe  to  be  guilty  of  himfelf)  We  their  chief  magiftrate  protedfing  what 
found  the  Acorn  Whiftler  was  the  chief  they  have,  and,  in  cafes  of  robbery,  ac- 
conlriver  and  promoter  of  the  mifehief —  knowledging  the  neceflity  of  making  re- 
We  agreed  that  he  was  the  man  that  ftitntion.  They  indeed  chiefly  injure 
ought  to  fuft'er— Some  of  his  relations,  one  another  in  their  perfons  or  reputa- 
who  are  here  prefent,  then  faid  he  defer-  tions,  and,  in  all  cafes  of  murder,  the 
ved  death,  and  voted  for  it— Accordingly  guilty  are  brought  to  trial,  aikl  cundem- 
he  was  put  to  death — He  was  a  very  great  iied  to  death  by  the  general  corifent  of 
warrior,  and  had  many  friends  and  reU-  the  nation.  Even  friends  and  relations 
.tions  in  different  parts  of  the  country —  of  the  murderer  have  voted  for  his  death. 
We  thought  it  prudent  to  conceal  for  But,  what  is  more  .remarkable,  they  give 
fome  time  the  true  rcafon  of  his  death,  us  an  inftance  of  an  atpnement  made, 
which  was  known  only  to  the  head*nicn  and  juftice  fatisfied,  by  the  fubftitiition 
that  concerted  it — We  did  this  for  fear  of  an  innocent  man  in  place  of  the  guilty, 
fome  of  his  friends  in  the  heat  of  fury  Aa  uncle  volurvtarily  and  generoudy  of- 
would  take  rever^ge  on  fome  of  your  tra-  fers  to  die  in  the  place  of  his  nepliew  ; 
ders — At  a  general  meeting  all  matters  the  favages  accept  of  the  offer,  and  in 
were  explained — The  reafons  of  his  death  confequence  of  his  death  declare  that  fa- 
were  made  known— His  relations  appro-  tisfadion  is  made.  Next  to  perfonal  de- 

ved  of  all  that  was  done. - Sitistacfion  fence,  the  Indian  guards  his  character 

being  made,  I  fay  no  more  about  that  and  reputation  ;  for  as  it  is  only  from 
matter— I  hope  our  friendlhip  with  the  .the  general  opinion  his  nation  entertains 
Engliih  will  continue  as  heretofore.  of  his  wifdom,  juftice,  and  valour,  that 

“  As  to  the  injuries  done  to  the  Che-  he  can  expedt  to  arrive  at  rank  and  dif- 
rokoes,  which  you  fpoke  of,  we  are  forry  tindlion,  he  is  exceedingly  watchful 
for  them — Wc  acknowledge  our  young  againft  doing  any  thing  for  which  he  may 
men  do  many  things  they  (uight  not  to  incur  public  blame  or  dii'grace.  Ip  tlii» 
do,  an-J  very  often  a(R  like  mad  tneu—  anlwcr  to  Governor  Glen,  Malatchec 


vliicovcrs  confidcrable  talents  as  a  public  in  Italy.  A  great  pomp  of  words,  with 
fi  'jaker,  and  appears  to  be  infcnllble  nei-  very  little  fentiment. 
thwf  \i)  his  own  dignity  and  freedom,  nor  6.  An  Invitation  to  Mifs  Warbnrton. 
to  the  honour  and  independence  of  his  Thcfc  lines  arc  foft  and  harmonious,  and 
nation.  Genius  and  liberty  are  the  gifts  may  claim  fome  degree  of  merit  In  that 
of  heaven  ;  the  former  is  univerfal  as  fpecics  of  poetry 

that  fpace  over  which  it  has  fcope  to  ««  where  fmooth  defeription  holds  the  place  of 
range ;  the  latter  infpires  confidence,  fcnlc.” 

and  gives  a  naiural  confidence  to  our  [|This  poem  is  copied  into  our  Magazine, 
words  and  adtions.*’  Vol.  xlviii.  p.  241.] 

If  this  w'ork,  which  brings  down  the  Extempore  Rhapfody.  Rhap* 

hiftory  to  the  year  1766,  meets  with  the  fodies  are  not  to  be  judged  by  the  fevere 
approbation  of  the  public,  the  author  rules  of  criticifm.  We  lhall  therefore 
propofes  to  continue  it  from  that  period  niore  of  this  than  that  the  conclu- 

to  the  prefent  time.  M.  Jiqj,  jg  indecent  ;  and  that,  as  has 

’  ,71  obferved  by  a  much  better  writer 

Poems,  hy  a  youn^  'Nobleman,  lately  de-  l  ,  , 

ceafed.  Ato.  is.  6d.  Kcarflcy,  London.  „  decency  is  want  of  fenfe.” 

IF  this  colkdtion  of  verfes  is  really  the  Venice.  Some 

production  of  the  late  Lord  Lyttelton,  fatirical  lines  on  a  gentleman, 

(and  the  editor  mod  folemnly  aflbres  us  who,  my  Lord  tells  us, 
that  it  is  fo),  we  can  only  fay  that  his  “  In  burning  hell  a  demagogue  (hall  fit, 
Lordfiiip  was  by  no  means  fo  good  a  poet  Who,  when  on  earth,  for  hellilhdeeds  molt  fit, 
as  we  expected  to  have  found  him  ♦ ;  for  T*unite  oppofed  vices  ne’er  did  mifs, 
however  agreeable  they  might  appear  in  Himfelf  a  wicked,  vile  antithefis.** 
manufeript  to  the  partial  eye  of  private  Surely,  Mr  Editor,  whoever  you  are, 
friendlhip,  the  greater  part  of  them  is  fuch  ftuff  of  your  friend^s  was  not  worth 
much  too  weak,  trifling,  and  incorreCt,  tranfmitting  to  poftcrity. 
to  be  fubmitted  to  public  infpeCtion. —  9.  An  Invitation  to  Mrs  A.  D— — . 

The  whole  confifts  of  fixty  pages,  loofely  This,  particularly  towards  the  conclufion 
printed,  in  order  to  fwell  it  into  a  half-  of  it,  is  nothing  more  than  low,  rank 
crovrn  pamphlet ;  and  the  bill  of  fare,  if  b— y,  put  into  verfe  ;  and,  for  the  reafon 
our  readers  have  any  inclination  to  an  hinted  above,  ftiould  by  no  means  have 
indifferent  meal,  is  as  follows :  been  admitted  into  this,  or  any  other  col- 

I.  The  State  of  England,  as  it  is  to  be  leClion.  We  hope,  for  the  honour  of  the 
in  the  Year  2199.  This  poem,  which  is  deceafed  Lord,  that  it  was  not  written  by 
the  longcft  in  the  collection,  is  likewife  him. 

theworft,  being  an  aukward  attempt  at  10.  Thyrfis  and  Myra.  This  is  ftill 
humour  and  fatire,  in  verfe,  which  is  ra-  more  indecent  than  the  preceding, 
thcr  heavy  and  profaic*  u,  Nobillffimi  Flri  Comitis  Savor- 

•  To  Lady  Cat.  A— nf-^y,  on  her  de»  gnani  Laudes.  This  is  what  the  editor 
parture  for  Ireland.  This^  is  the  bed  calls  a  Latin  Epigram,  of  twelve  lines.— 
ilow'cr  in  our  author’s  poetical  nofegay.  The  verfes  arc  very  poor,  and  would  do 
3.  To  G.  E.  Ayf— gh,  Efq;— Theie  little  honour  to  a  fchool-boy. 
verfes  arc  no  better  than  what  G.  E.  A.  11.  Prefented,  with  a  Bafket  of  Flow- 
Efq;  the  author  of  Semiramis,  might  have  ers,  to  Earl  Temple,  in  the  year  1765.— 
written  to  Lord  L— - — n,  and  therefore  This  was  written  fifteen  years  ago  ;  the 
arc  not  worth  the  reader’s  perufal.  author’s  youth,  therefore,  when  it  was 

4,^  An  Ode,  wrote  under  the  Statue  of  written,  may  plead  his  excufe. 

Cupid,  in  Hagley  Gardens.  This  is  fuch  13.  An  Extempore  by  Lord  LyttcItODj 
kind  of  poetry  as  appears  to  much  greater  in  Italy.  Thefc  are  very  poor  verfes. 
advantage  in  a  garden  than  it  docs  in  14.  Retirement.  Thefe  are  fome  of 

the  beft  verfes  in  the  collection,  but,  un- 
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15.  and  laft.  The  Kifa  of  Love  ;  or 
Love  and  Virtue,  a  Dialogue.  In  the 
advertiiement,  announcing  the  third  edi¬ 
tion  of  thefe  poems,  great  ftrcfs  is  laid  on 
this— “  Poems  by  a  young  Nobleman, 
particularly^  the  Kifs  of  Love.’*  The  title, 
no  doubt,  is  attractive  \  but  we  do  not 
fee  any  thing  very  extraordinary  in  the 
piece.  Love  here  is  made  to  fay, 

“  Who  call’d  the  fun  in  beauty  to  his  place. 
And  gilt  the  gliif  ring  globes  that  fpengle  /pace,* 

And  a  little  after 

“  Though  living  lightnings  from  their  orbs 
Ihould  fly. 

Love  will  gaze  on,  and  gazing  feek  to  die 
In  his  own 

What  charms  the  author^s  female  rea¬ 
ders  may  find  in  the  Kifs  of  Love,  we 
will  not  pretend  to  determine  ;  but,  to 
118,  **  glitt’ring  globes,  fpangling  fpace, 
and  love  dying  in  his  own  aether,’*  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a*  rant  nonfenfe. 

The  bookfeller  informs  us,  in  the  title- 
page  now  before  us,  that  thefe  poerns 
have  already  .paffed  through  three  edi¬ 
tions;  a  circumftance  which  we  are  utterly 
at  a  lofs  to  account  for,  as  we  cannot  at¬ 
tribute  fo  extraordinary  a  demand  for 
them  to  any  thing  but  curiofity  ;  there 
not  being,  in  our  opinion,  in  the  whole 
threcfcorc  pages,  above  fifty  lines  that 
are  worth  ptelerving.  C* 

Essay  on  Modern  Martyrs:  With  a 

Letter  to  General  BurgoynC. 

I  j.  Gd.  Payne,  &c.  London. 

‘‘  JT  has  been  left,  fays  the  author,  to 

JL  the  ingenuity  of  modern  times, 
ever  bufy  in  rcfearchcs,  and  fertile  in 
improvement,  to  difeover  a  new  fyltcm 
of  martyrdom  ;  a  fyftem  into  which  nei¬ 
ther  wheels,  nor  flames,  nor  axes,  are 
permitted  to  enter;  but  in  which  triumph 
rcfults  from  punifhment,  and  advantage 
fprings  from  calamity  ;  by  which  the  in- 
fignificant  may  rife  to  importance,  and 
the  indigent  to  affluence,  by  the  efficacy 
of  mock  misfortOncs,  and  emolument  of 
lucrative  hermfm.’' 

The  author  divides  modern  martyrdom 
into  three  fpeciee,  all  of  them  political, viz. 

“  I.  Thofe  ^^ho  claim  merit  from  the 
avowal  of  deliberate  malignity ;  whofc 
public  virtue  is  diftinguilhed  only  by  an 
oppofition  to  public  jiiflice,  and  whofc 
policy  confifts  in  taking  advantage  of  that 
diipofition  in  fnme  minds,  that  conliders 
all  government  as  an  opprtffloji}  that  feels 


all  fubordination  as  a  mifery.”— Under 
this  head,  the  reader  will  cafily  perceive 
that  the  writer  means  to  include  fuch 
martyrs  as  Mr*  Wilkes ;  againfl  whom, 
however,  the  charge  of  malignity  will  not 
be  readily  admitted  by  Ihofe  who  arc 
perfonaliy  acquainted  with  this  jovial, 
witty,  pleafant  hero  of  the  populace. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  martyrdom— 
confifts  in*  the  noble  and  difinterefted  adl: 
of  rclinquifliing  fomc  prefenf  advantage, 
in  the  fuppofed  certain  profpedt  of  more 
exalted  power,  or  more  ample  profit. 
Such  a  fyftem  is,  indeed,  from  its  nature, 
confined  to  the  higher  order  of  fuflferers, 
and  fuch  as  may  be  emphatically  ftiled 
the  politicaly  as  thofc  before  deferibed 
may  be  rather-termed  the  penal  martyrs. 
To  facrifice  the  polTcflion  of  a  lucrative 
employment,  wears  at  the  firft  glance  fo 
ftrong  an  appearance  of  fincerity,  that  we 
aimed  overlook  the  folly  of  luifteadihefs, 
and  forget  the  treachery  of  defertion. 
Yet  on  a  nearer  view  of  circumllances 
and  characters,  we  (hall  not  confidcr  the 
political  martyr  merely  as  a  convert  to 
falfe  popularity,  but  rather  as  a  refined 
(though  often  difappointed)  fpeculatift, 
who  weighs  the  chances  of  events,  and 
calculates  the  fluctuations  of  power  with 
an  aluujft  arithmetical  nicety.'* 

It  is  needlefs  to  lead  our  readers  into 
thofc  intricate  mazes  in  political  conduct, 
which  the  ingenious  writer  thinks  it  caly 
to  unravel,  by  the  help  of  this  clue. 

The  third  fpecies  of  thefe  felf- created 
martyrs,  arc  “the  felf-proclaimed  victim?, 
W’ho  court  the  public  favour,  or  pacify 
the  public  refentment,  not  only  by  volun¬ 
tary,  but  even  by  vlfionary  fiilferings.  In 
the  front  of  this  venerable  band  appear 
the  military  martyr Sy  armed  with  recrimi¬ 
nating  invcClives,  ftiicldcd  by  new- formed 
connections,  (tored  with  volum.inons  ha¬ 
rangues,  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  of  bur- 
lefque  inquiries,  and  adorned  witli  all  the 
trophies  of  partial  approbation.  In  vain 
would  common  fenle  oppofc  her  ftrength 
againft  the  power  of  military  eloquence; 
in  vain  might  (he  reprefeut,  that  true  va¬ 
lour  would  require  no  aid  from  the  re¬ 
finements  of  (bpbiftry  ;  that  real  exploits 
would  borrow  no  ornament  from  the 
pomp  of  declamation  ;  that  the  comman¬ 
ders  of  former  days  cftabliflied  the  glory, 
and  extended  the  empire  of  their  countr;, 
nbt  by  tedious  recitals,  but  by  aClual  and 
effectual  enterprizes  ;  that  the  proofs  of 
meritotious  fcrvices  did  not  then  reft 
upon  the  opinion  cf  friendly  vs’iiDtffls, 


bntonthc  records  of  impartial  biftorf,  globe,  and  which  have  been  either  pub- 
,on  the  grateful  appUufe  of  their  country-  lilhei  by  the  refpcd:ive  authors,  or  corn- 
men,  on  the  univerlal  fenfe  of  mankind/’  municated  by  them  to  Dr  Monro. 

Here  the  author  approaches  the  main  The  prefent  edition  is  divided  into  five 
objed  of  his  view  in  this  publication,  viz.  parts;  in  the  firft  of  which  the  author 
the  airaingment  of  the  condmft  (military  points  out  the  means  moft  likely  to  pre- 
and  prUtical)  of  General  Burgt.yne;  ^hich  ferve  both  officers  and  foldiers  healthy, 
is  here  txpofed  to  a  feverity  ot  inveftiga  when  employed  on  different  fervices,  and 
tion  by  no  means  new  totliis  unfortunate  in  different  climates.  lo  the  fccond,  he 
commander,  who,  fince  his  parole-return  coniidcrs  particularly  the  manner  of  fit- 
to  England,  hath  fuftained  many  attacks  ting  up,  providing,  and  conducing  mili- 
of  this  kind :  herein  experiencing  the  tary  hoipitals,  in  different  fituations,  and 
truth  of  the  maxim  held  by  a  celebrated  under  different  circumftances.  In  the 
French  v/arrior — “  That  a  loft  battle  third,  he  gives  a  Ihort  account  of  the 
hath  a  long  tail.”  health  and  difeafes  of  the  troops  which 

Our  author  takes  leave  of  the  General  were  encamped  at  Coxheath,  in  the  years 
with  the  following  declaration  of  his  in-  1778  and  1779.  In  the  fourth,  he  treats 
ducements  to  the  difeuffion  of  a  fubjedt  of  the  difeafes  of  thofe  who  came  under 
by  no  means  agreeable,  viz.  “  I  freely  his  care  in  the  military  hofpitals  in  Ger- 
own,  the  firft  motive  that  led  me  to  this  many  laft  war,  and  in  the  hofpitals  be- 
inquiry  was  a  defire  of  vindicating  cha-  longing  to  the  camps  in  England,  in  the 
rasters  very  powerfully,  or  at  leaft  fpe-  years  1778  and  1779.  In  this  part  he  has 
cioully  affailed.  Every  ftep  I  have  pro-  minutely  related  the  different  methods  of 
ceeded  in  it,  every  view  in  which  I  have  cure  that  he  found  to  be  moft  fucceftful, 
confidered  it,  has  uniformly  tended  to  both  in  Germany  and  in  England,  and 
confirm  me  in  this  opinion,  that  you  are  likewife  thofe  which  have  been  found  to 
not  that  opprrffed  officer,  nor  that  un-  anfwcr  belt  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
prejndiced’politician,  which  your  fpeeches  Dr  Monro  obferves,  that  in  Germany 
and  publications  have  fo  induftrioufly  he  had  not  met  with  one  perfon  afflidlcd 
proclaimed  yon — that  whatever  misfor-  with  the  malignant  ulcerated  fore  threat, 
tunes  you  may  have  fuffered,  whatever  and  very  few  ill  of  the  fmall-pox,  or  ve- 
loffes  you  may  have  endured,  have  been  nerealjjdifordef,  and  therefore  had  men- 
the  conitquenls  of  yoair  own  a(5l6,  or  the  tinned  thofe  diforders  very  (lightly  ;  but 
effects  of  your  own  folicitation. — Had  having  fecn  many  ill  of  thofe  complaints 
the  cafe  appeared  otherwife  to  my  mind,  at  Coxheath  camp,  ht  has  confidered  them 
no  confideration  could  ever  have  induced  more  particularly  in  this  edition,  with  the 
me  to  throw  the  leaft  imputation  on  view  of  rendering  it  more  ufeful  to  the 
your  condudt,  rr  infinuale  the  flighted  younger  part  ot  the  medical  military 
doubt  of  j'our  finccrity.”  M.  praxffitioners.  The  fifth  part  confifts  of 

a  pharmacopoeia,  adapted  to  the  ufe  of 
Ohfervattons  on  the  Means  of  preferiiin^  mdilary  holpitals,  to  which  the  author’s 
the  Health  of  Soldiers y  and  of  conducting  practice  in  them  was  chiefly  confined. 
Military  Hofpitals  And  on  the  Difeafes  Dr  Monro  has  fubjoined  a  poftfeript, 
incident  to  Soldiers  in  the  Time  of  Ser-  containing  an  Anfwer  to  Dr  Millar’s  Re- 
‘vicey  and  on  the  fame  Difeafes  as  they  marks  and  Tables,  faid  to  be  Monthly 
ha’ve  appeared  in  London.  Ey  Donald  Returns  from  the  Britifh  Military  Hofpi- 
Monro,  M,  D.  2  Vols*  8t;<3.  8/.  6d,  tala  in  Germany  during  the  late  war. 
boards.  Murray,  London.  In  refped:  of  the  prefent  edition  of 

this  work,  it  is  lufficient  to  obferve,  that 

The  former  edition  of  this  work  was  it  contains  a  great  number  of  judicious 
pubiiffied  about  the  end  of  the  year  and  valuable  praiitical  oblervations  on 
1764.  It  then  confided  only  of  one  ro-  various  difeafes;  and  therefore  greatly 
iume,  but,  on  account  of  the  obfervations  merits  the  attention  of  all  who  are  par- 
which  the  author  has  fince  made,  it  is  ticularly  concerned  in  that  department  of 
pow  extended  to  two.  The  additional  fcience.  C, 

materials  arc  derived  from  cafes  which 

have  occurred  to  Dr  Monro  in  St  George’s  Sermoks  by  Colin  Milne,  L.  L.  D.  Crr. 
Hofpital,  and  in  private  practice,  for  5.  Cadell,  London. 

•years  pad  ;  including  the  remarks  of  fe¬ 
deral  pndbtioncrs  who  have  ferved  incur 
armies  and  navy  in  different  parts  of  the 


HE  known  popularity  of  this  eminent 
preacher  in  Loudon  is  fufiicient  to 


iuty  ;  but  they  will  not  luit  the  Defll,  A  LetUr  to  a  Diff^nting  Mimfter^  contain^ 
br  they  are  all  founded  on  the  principles  Remarks  on  a  lati  for  the  Rtlief 

)f  orthodox  Chriftianity.  As  to  the  ftile,  of  his  Majeftys  Subjefis  profrjjing  the  Po- 
:he  writer  tells  us,  “  he  has  availed  pifl}  Religion.  By  a  Lay  Dijftnter,  Z-vom 
limfelf  of  the  beft  and  moft  approved  f  j.  Nicoll,  London, 
models  of  pulpit  eloquence,  both  Englifli  i  n  ^ 

ind  French.”  In  this  he  has  fo  far  fin:-  T  reprobates  the  Proteftant 

:eedcd,  as  to  enliven  his  fubje^ts ;  and  he  ,  ^  Anociation  ;  and  the  ai^thor  (hews, 
tias  taken  care  not  to  make  his  fermons  extraUs  fr<^  feveral  afts  of  parliament^ 
too  long.  neither  Popifh  priefts  or  fchoolmaf- 

TheJe  are  nine  fermons  in  the  volume:  tolerated,  according  to  law,  in 

two  on  the  Confolations  which  Religion  <^xercifing  their  refpeiftive  tumftions.  In 
affords  under  afflictions.  One  on  Death.  ^  word,  t  is  letter  merits  attention,  as  it 
One  on  Chriftian  Charity.  TheChriftian  not  only  lUenuoulh  recommends  Chnl- 
Patriot.  Twrxon  the  Dcceitfulricfs  of  Sin.  chanty  and  moderation,  bii^t,  like- 

Piety  the  beft  principle,  and  ftrmeft  Sup-  ^  brief  view  of  the  p^al 

port  of  Virtue.  The  Concefflons  of  the  laws  ftiU  m  force  relative  to  Roman  Ca- 
Enemies  of  the  Gofpel,  a  Proof  of  its  tholics  m  this  kingdom.  i, 

Trnth.  They  arc  dedicated  to  the  Prince  /.  r  >r  ^ 

of  Britifli  Orators  in  the  Law,  the  Earl  of  c  Opera,  cat* 

Mansfield,  and  are  worthy  of  his  patro-  r  IRE  and  WATER,  performed  for 

nap-  T  the  firft  Time  on  Saturday,  July  8.  at 

®  *  the  Hay  Market  Theatre, 

Sermons  on  •various  SuhjeBs,  by  Jacob  T  "^HIS  little  piece  is  the  production  of 
Duche,  M,  A,  Reflor  of  Chri/i  Church  i  Mr  Andrews,  author  of '7/lr 
and  St  Peter'* s,  Philadelphia,  Zvo,  %VqIs,  an  Interlude  ;  Belpbegor,  a  mulical  piece, 
10  j.  Dilly,  London*  of  two  aCts  ;  and  joint  author  with  Mr 

Miles,  of  the  Comic  Opera,  called  Sinn-' 

These. difeourfes  are  the  production  mef*s  Amufement. 

of  a  gentleman  who  has  been  obliged  The  Characters  were  thus  reprefented : 
to  leave  America  on  account  of  bis  loyal-  Launch,  Mr  Bannifter  ;  'Tremor,  Mr 
ty  ;  and  the  publication  has  been  fuppor-  IVilfon  ;  E'redrrick,  Mr  Dubellamy  ;  Am- 
ted  by  a  profitable  fubfeription  ;  the  bulcade,  A/r  ;  Sulphur,  d/r 

names  in  the  lift  flicw  the  high  degree  of  ner  ;  San  Benito,  Mr  Buffet  i  Firebraiui, 
eftimation  the  author  is  held  in  by  re-  Mr  Walker;'  Fripon,  Mr  IVezvitzcr ; 
fpeCfable  perfons  of  different  ranks  and  QumunAt,  Mrs  Webb  ;  Mifs  Har^ 

perl'uafions.  They  arc  not  however  fo  per.  Workmen,  foidierh,  failurs,  ike, 
well  calculated  for  general  reading  as  The  fable  of  the  piece  is  briefly  this : 
moft  of  the  fermons  publiflied  of  late  Launch,  mafter  of  Plymouth  dock* yard, 
years.  The  reafon  is  apparent,— they  are  elevated  with  the  dignity  of  his  ftation, 
what  the  faihionable  world  term  Metho*  is  determined  to  marry  his  daughter  to 
diftical ;  but  the  devout  Chriftian  will  none  but  a  perfon  of  dihindtion.  Am- 
let  the  greater  value  on  them.  The  au-  bufeade,  a  French  feucing  mafter,  is  the 
thor’s  own  account  of  the  ftile  will  beft  perfon  be  fixes  on  ;  but  Nancy’s  heart 
expUiu  our  meaning* I  have  conftantly  being  engaged  to  Frederick,  a  midtt.ij . 


mao  on  board  the  grand  fleet,  rejeds  his  Then,  my  girl,  if  your  mind 
addrefles.  Launch  ufes  his  authority  to  Is  for  wedlock  inclin’d, 

force  nis  daughter's  inclination,  but  in  You  may  fay  fomethiog  kind, 

vain.  In  the  mean  time  Frederick  ar-  To  all  that  you  hnd, 

lives  with  the  intelligence  that  the  French  But  mine  and  his  Majefty’s  enemies, 
fleet  is  in  the  Channel,  which  greatly  ter*  AIR.  J\1r  Dubellamy. 

lifies  Tremor,  who  is  Mayor  of  Porif-  The  hardy  fons  of  Britain’s  ifle 
mouth.-  After  this,  is  introduced  a  con-  Undaunted  yield  their  breath  : 
Ipiracy  between  Sulphur,  San  Benito,  and  And  chear  their  country  with  a  fmilc, 

Ambuicade,  to  fet  the  dock  on  fire;  but  In  danger  and  in  death, 
being  difeovered,  their  plot  is  timely  pre-  When  peace  with  foften’d  brow  invites, 

vented,  and  the  confpirators  are  taken  And  ev’ry  hour’s  ferene; 
into  cuftody,  along  with  Fripon  and  Com-  They  feck  fair  virtue's  calm  delights, 
mode,  who  were  introduced  by  Ambuf-  And  court  the  tranquil  fccoe. 
cade  as  French  noblelfe,  the  better  to  When  hoftile  troops  invade  their  (bores, 
impofe  on  Launch  in  bis  views  on  his  They  move  in  dread  array, 
daughter.  The  piece  after  this  concludes  Rcfentmcnt  all  its  fury  pours, 
with  Frederick  receiving  Nancy’s  hand,  ^  And  terror  marks  their  way. 
and  a  hearty  execration  on  all  our  invidi-  SONG.  Mr  Wilfon. 

uus  foes.  ^  U  ever  they  venture  to  land  on  our 

The  above  piece,  though  evidently  a  coaft, 

hafty  production,  has  confiderablc  merit ;  Myfelf  I  will  march  to  attack  ’em ; 
it  is  principally  founded  on  the  general  And  foon  they  (liall  learn  to  know  who 
confternation  which  the  appearance  of  rule*  the  road  ; 

the  combined  fleets  occalioncd  laft  fum-  Odzooks,  how  we’ll  cut  ’em  and 

mer.  The  character  of  Sulphur  is  meant  hack  ’em  ! 

to  reprefent  the  arch-rebel  Dr  Franklin.  Lord  blefs  me!  they’re  coming. 

The  plot  is  fnnple,  and  rather  unconnec-  Good  Heaven  preferve  us ! 

ted.  In  the  firlt  aCl  there  arc  many  hu-  This  piping  and  drumming 

murous  llrokes  and  (ituations;  but  the  Has  made  me  nervous  I 

lad  aCt  falls  off  in  point  of  merit.  Upon  Come  fon,  let’s  retire,  and  fall  into  the 
the  whole,  it  was  very  favourably  rccciv-  rear — 

cd  by  the  audience.  The  performers  in  How  I  long  to  be  at  ’em  I— you  know  I 
general  acquitted  themielvcs  very  ably,  hate  fear# 

particularly  Meff.  WiHon,  Edwin,  and  Oh  dear, 

Wevvitzer.  Mifs  Harper  lung  with  her  I  hate  fear, 

ufual  lade.  Oh  dear,  &c. 

The  inufic  is  the  work  of  Dr  Arnold,  BALLAD.  Mlfs  Harper. 

and  is  partly  ccmpoled  lor  the  occafioii.  For  thee  all  the  hardlhips  of  life  1  could 
and  partly  compiled  from  the  works  of  bear, 

others.  It  is  very  happily  luited  to  the  And  brave  the  attacks  of  misfortune  and 
characters  ot  the  fingers,  and  is,  upon  the  care  ; 

whole,  extremely  picafing.  But  care  and  misfortune  my  mind  wou’d 

fubduc  ^ 

^be  moft  approved  AIRS  in  the  above  If  the  friend  of  my  heart  mud  partake  of 

them  too. 

S  O  N  G.  Mr  Bannifter.  from  its  bounty  propitioufly  lent 

When  we  found  and  we  thump  it.  Enough  but  to  furnilh  the  cot  of  content; 

The  drum  and  the  trumpet ;  The  dictates  of  love  in  that  cot  I’d  purfue. 

When  Britain  for  vengeance  and  victory  For  the  friend  of  my  heart  wou’d  partake 
tries,  of  it  too. 

Do  you  think  that  our  youth,  «  .  .  .  . 

To  indulge  a  colt’s  tooth,  Nancy,  with  nought  but  her  truth  to 

Will  abandon  their  truth,  endear, 

And  their  country  forlooth,  With  nothing  to  lend  to  didrefs  but  a 

To  mine  and  his  M.jefty’s  enemies?  ^  t  ... 

Can  ne  er  look  for  comfort  with  ruin  m 
When  our  datelmen  and  heroes,  view. 

Like  Csefars  and  Ncroc^,  And  the  friend  of  her  heart  to  partake  of 

Havcc^rri  d  our  arms  and  our  fame  to  it  loo, 

the  ikies,  ^  to  Corrr/pojidents  in  Qur  next.'l 


